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ABSTRACT 


This  study  was  an  attempt  to  relate  two  dimensions  of  the  leader 
behavior  of  school  principals  to  teacher  satisfaction.  Subjects  of  the 
investigation  were  two  hundred  elementary  school  teachers  in  a  large 
urban  school  system. 

The  instrument  used  to  obtain  principals'  leader  behavior  scores 
was  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  which  measures  two 
dimensions  of  leader  behavior:  Consideration,  and  Initiating  Structure 
in  Interaction.  Moyer's  Satisfaction  Scale  was  used  to  obtain  job 
satisfaction  ratings  of  teachers.  Teachers  were  asked  to  complete  two 
copies  of  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire:  the  first 
indicating  their  principal's  real  behavior  as  they  perceived  it;  the 
second,  indicating  their  expectations  of  ideal  leader  behavior  of 
principals.  Finally,  they  completed  the  five  point  Satisfaction  Scale, 
and  a  personal  questionnaire. 

By  subtracting  the  perceived  scores  obtained  on  the  Leader 
Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  from  the  expected  scores,  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  congruence  scores.  Thus,  congruence  scores  as  well 
as  perceived  scores,  expected  scores,  and  joint  perceived  and  expected 
scores  were  related  to  the  teachers'  satisfaction  scores.  The  chi 
square  method  of  testing  the  significance  of  the  association  was  used 
to  test  the  relationships.  To  test  the  strength  of  some  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships,  rank  order  correlation  coefficients  were  obtained. 

The  investigation  revealed  highly  significant  relationships 


between  teachers'  perceptions  of  leader  behavior  and  teacher  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  also  between  joint  perceptions  and  expectations  and  satis¬ 
faction.  No  significant  relationship  was  found  between  teachers' 
expectations  of  leader  behavior  and  teacher  satisfaction.  Furthermore 
congruence  of  teachers'  perceptions  and  expectations  was  related  to 
satisfaction  in  teaching-^-that  is,  teachers  whose  perceptions  and 
expectations  were  in  close  agreement  tended  to  rate  themselves  higher 
in  satisfaction  than  did  those  teachers  whose  perceptions  and  expec¬ 
tations  differed.  Of  the  two  dimensions  of  leader  behavior,  Considera 
tion  was  more  closely  related  to  teacher  satisfaction  than  was 
Initiating  Structure. 

The  report  of  the  study  contains  a  description  of  each  dimensio 
of  leader  behavior  as  it  relates  to  each  of  the  five  satisfaction 
questions.  It  concludes  with  a  re-evaluation  of  the  hypotheses,  a 
summary  of  the  findings,  and  some  implications  for  educational 


administrators . 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Teacher  satisfaction  as  it  relates  to  administrator  behavior  has 
only  recently  become  an  important  concern  in  the  area  of  educational 
administration.  Francis  S.  Chase  (1)  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  completed 
the  first  major  study  in  1951.  Since  that  time  several  studies  in 
teacher  satisfaction  have  been  carried  out.  The  majority  of  these 
inquiries,  however,  have  occurred  in  the  United  States,  a  country  which 
differs  in  many  ways  from  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada. 

Factors  contributing  to  teacher  satisfaction  are  of  two  types: 
intra-organizational  and  extra-organizational.  This  study  will  deal 
mainly  with  the  former,  as  the  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction 
and  administrator  behavior  is  an  intra-organizational  factor.  Several 
studies  including  those  by  Sharma  (16),  Bidwell  (2),  Chase  (3)  and 
Moyer  (13)  have  considered  teacher  satisfaction  from  the  intra-organi¬ 
zational  point  of  view.  Sharma  related  satisfaction  to  decision-making. 
He  discovered  that  teacher  satisfaction  was  related  directly  to  the 
extent  to  which  current  practices  in  decision-making  in  their  schools 
conformed  to  the  practice  which  they  as  teachers  felt  should  be 
followed.  Moyer's  study  (13),  was  based  on  the  theory  that  followers' 
attitudes  and  expectations  in  a  leadership  situation  are  of  crucial 
importance  in  measuring  individual  as  well  as  group  satisfaction.  He 
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found,  as  did  Bidwell  (2),  that  convergence  of  expectations  and  per¬ 
ceptions  of  leadership  is  accompanied  by  a  high  level  of  satisfaction 
in  teaching.  Chase  (3)  investigated  and  identified  a  number  of  more 
specific  factors  productive  of  satisfaction  in  teaching. 

Although  the  evidence  pointing  towards  a  relationship  between 

teacher  satisfaction  and  productivity  (the  ultimate  aim  of  education) 

is  quite  limited,  there  are  nevertheless,  some  important  links  binding 

these  two  entities.  Moyer  suggests  that: 

.  .  .those  who  have  had  close  association  with  teachers'  groups 
have  seen  at  first  hand  the  fruits  of  teacher  dissatisfaction 
namely,  high  turnover,  indifference,  irritability,  and  conflict. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  norted  that  high  teacher  satisfaction 
is  usually  accompanied  by  group  stability,  teacher  growth,  and 
improvement  of  teacher-pupil  and  teacher-community  relations.  (14) 

If  this  is  so,  then  certainly  the  relationship  between  administra¬ 
tion  and  teacher  satisfaction  demands  further  investigation. 


II.  PURPOSES  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  general  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  teacher  satisfaction  and  its  relationship  to  teachers'  perceptions 
and  expectations  of  principal  behavior.  It  was  assumed  that  teachers 
would  derive  varying  amounts  of  satisfaction  from  their  particular 
positions,  and  as  a  result,  some  principals  would  have  staffs  with  high 
levels  of  satisfaction  while  with  others  the  opposite  would  hold  true. 
These  variations,  it  was  further  assumed,  might  be  due,  in  part,  to 
variations  in  leader  behavior.  Finally,  it  was  felt  that  teachers' 


perceptions  of  leader  behavior  would  in  certain  cases  be  in  conflict 
with  their  expectations  of  leader  behavior.  Stated  in  its  most  general 
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form,  then,  the  overall  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  investigate  the 
relation  between  teacher  satisfaction  and  teachers'  perceptions  and 
expectations  of  two  dimensions  of  leader  behavior;  Consideration  and 
Initiating  Structure  in  interaction. 

Specific  Probl ems 

Earlier  studies  have  shown  that  teachers  express  varying  degrees 
of  job  satisfaction.  Research  has  also  demonstrated  that  two  important 
dimensions  of  leader  behavior  are  Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure. 
It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  these  two  dimensions  of  principal 
behavior  are  related  to  the  teacher  in  her  work;  however,  it  is  not 
known  to  what  extent  each  of  these  dimensions  of  the  principal's  behavior 
will  affect  the  level  of  job  satisfaction  which  the  teacher  derives 
from  her  position. 

Problem  1.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  teachers'  percep¬ 
tions  of  leader  behavior  and  teachers'  expectations  of  leader  behavior 
agree,  and  to  relate  this  amount  of  agreement  to  the  level  of  job 
satisfaction  which  they  derive  from  their  teaching  positions. 

Probl em  II .  To  discover  the  extent  to  which  the  two  dimensions 
of  principal  behavior — Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure — are 
related  to  teacher  satisfaction.  Each  dimension  of  the  principals' 
behavior  will  be  treated  separately.  Then  a  joint  score  of  both  dimen¬ 
sions  of  leader  behavior  will  be  related  to  teacher  satisfaction. 
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III.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

It  is  often  said  that  schools  are  only  as  good  as  their  teachers. 
In  areas  where  teachers  are  plentiful,  the  administration  can  usually 
select  well  qualified  personnel  for  its  schools.  One  does  not  like  to 
admit  of  his  own  region  that  the  quality  of  teachers  is  poor,  however, 
in  Western  Canada  where  a  serious  teacher  shortage  has  been  in  existence 
for'  a  number  of  years,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  many 
teachers  without  proper  qualifications  are  teaching  in  the  schools. 

The  attraction  of  a  greater  number  of  people  into  the  profession  would 
at  least  be  a  partial  solution  to  the  very  serious  teacher  shortage 
problem. 

To  relieve  the  dissatisfaction  which  injures  both  the  teacher 

and  the  society  in  which  he  works,  would  be  one  method  of  attracting 

more  and  better  people  into  the  teaching  profession.  One  possible  source 

of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  teachers  lies  with  leader  behavior. 

Before  we  can  attempt  to  relieve  this,  we  must  discover  the  types  of 

leader  behavior  that  are  related  to  teacher  satisfaction,  and  the  extent 

to  which  they  are  related.  Bertrand  Russell  once  said: 

The  teacher  like  the  artist,  the  philosopher  and  the  man  of 
letters  can  perform  his  work  adequately  only  if  he  feels  himself 
to  be  an  individual  directed  by  an  inner,  creative  impulse,  not 
dominated  and  fettered  by  an  outside  authority.  (15) 

If  this  idea  is  accepted,  it  would  certainly  have  implications  for 

school  administrators,  and  more  specifically,  principals. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  term  "teacher  satisfaction" 
cannot  be  used  synonymously  with  "morale."  Despite  the  fact  that 
morale  is  often  defined  in  terms  of  satisfaction,  Keeler  (9)  emphasizes 
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a  distinction  between  the  two  concepts.  Morale  refers  to  a  group 
process  which  leads  to  productivity  within  the  organization,  while 
satisfaction  is  individual  in  nature.  Keeler  notes  about  satisfaction 
"that  this  concept  overlaps,  in  part,  the  concept  of  morale.  .  .but  that 
neither  one  includes  all  of  the  other."  (9,8)  If  this  is  true,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  morale  is  related  to  productivity,  then  satisfac¬ 
tion  may  also  be  related  to  productivity.  Furthermore,  if  the  two 
dimensions  of  leader  behavior,  Cbns ideration  and  Initiating  Structure, 
are  closely  related  to  satisfaction,  this  study  would  then  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  further  study  relating  satisfaction  to  productivity. 

Bidwell  points  out  the  significance  of  research  in  this  area: 

In  education,  investigation  of  administrative  practices  affecting 
the  satisfaction  of  teachers  with  their  work  is  an  especially 
important  endeavour  because  (l)  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of 
teachers  seems  to  be  intimately  bound  up  woth  the  satisfaction 
of  the  needs  of  students,  and  (2)  the  creative,  personal  nature 
of  the  teaching  process  would  seem  to  require  a  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  positive  identification  with  the  school  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  (l) 

For  the  reasons  stated  above  it  was  evident  that  an  investiga¬ 
tion  linking  teacher  satisfaction  with  administrator  behavior,  where 
the  types  of  behavior  are  clearly  defined,  would  be  a  significant  step 
forward  in  research  in  educational  administration. 


IV.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Job  Satisfaction 

This  term  will  be  used  synonymously  with  teacher  satisfaction. 
These  terms  will  refer  to  the  amount  of  contentment  which  teachers 
indicate  they  derive  from  their  positions  in  the  school  organization. 


. 
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Initiating  Structure 

Initiating  structure  refers  to  the  leader's  behavior  in  delinea¬ 
ting  the  relationship  between  himself  and  the  members  of  his  group,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  well-defined  patterns  of  organization, 
channels  of  communication,  and  ways  of  getting  the  job  done.  (6,  p.  2) 

Consideration 

Consideration  refers  to  behavior  indicative  of  friendship,  mutual 
trust,  respect,  and  warmth  in  the  relationship  between  the  leader  and 
members  of  the  group.  (6,  p.  2) 

Leader  Behavior 

A  dimension  of  leader  behavior  will  refer  to  either  Consideration 
or  Initiating  Structure  in  Interaction  as  measured  through  scores  on  the 
Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire. 

V.  INSTRUMENTATION 

Apart  from  a  personal  questionnaire  which  was  constructed  by  the 
writer  and  may  be  found  in  Appendix  F,  two  main  instruments  were  used. 
The  form  measuring  teachers'  perceptions  and  expectations  of  principal 
behavior  was  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire.  Moyer's 
Teacher  Satisfaction  Scale  was  used  to  measure  degrees  of  teacher 
satisfaction. 

The  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire 

Introduction.  The  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  was 
developed  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Carroll  L.  Shartle  of  Ohio  State 
University,  as  a  project  of  the  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies.  Hemphill 


. 
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and  Coons  (8)  constructed  the  original  questionnaire.  This  was  later 
revised  by  Halpin  and  Winer  (7)  who  identified  two  dimensions  which  could 
be  isolated  to  measure  leader  behavior,  namely,  Consideration  and 
Initiating  Structure  in  Interaction. 

The  essential  features  and  purposes  of  the  LBDQ  are  described  by 

Halpin  in  his  Manual  for  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire. 

The  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  (LBDQ)  provides  a 
technique  whereby  group  members  may  describe  the  leader  behavior 
of  designated  leaders  in  formal  organizations.  The  LBDQ  contains 
items,  each  of  which  describes  a  specific  way  in  which  a  leader 
may  behave.  The  respondent  indicates  the  frequency  with  which 
he  perceives  the  leader  to  engage  in  each  type  of  behavior  by 
marking  one  of  the  five  adverbs:  always,  often,  occasionally, 
seldom,  never.  These  responses  are  obtained  from  the  members  of 
the  leader's  immediate  work  group,  and  are  scored  on  two  dimen¬ 
sions  of  leader  behavior.  For  each  dimension,  the  scores  from 
the  several  group  members  are  then  averaged  to  yield  an  index  of 
the  leader's  behavior  in  respect  to  that  dimension.  (6,  p.  l) 

The  two  dimensions  of  leader  behavior  mentioned  above  have  been  defined 

in  an  earlier  section. 

This  instrument  has  been  employed  in  numerous  research  studies 
in  at  least  three  areas:  industry,  military,  and  education.  Some  of 
this  research  is  discussed  below. 


Studies  using  the  LBDQ.  Halpin  (5),  who  is  responsible  for  the 
final  version  of  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire,  has 
studied  the  actual  and  ideal  leader  behavior  of  school  superintendents. 
Both  teachers  and  board  members  indicated  that  an  ideal  superintendent 
would  be  high  on  both  dimensions.  The  ratings  here  indicated  distinct 
differences  between  the  leader  behavior  styles  of  superintendents  under 
study.  As  a  result  of  Halpin's  studies  the  LBDQ  has  become  a  leading 
instrument  in  evaluating  leader  behavior. 
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Keeler  (10)  investigated  the  relationships  between  principal 
leader  behavior,  staff  morale,  and  productivity  of  the  school  as  deter¬ 
mined  from  grade  nine  examinations  set  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

He  used  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  to  measure  leader 
behavior.  The  results  indicated  a  relationship  between  leader  behavior 
and  productivity  and  also  between  morale  and  productivity  but  not 
between  leader  behavior  and  morale. 

In  another  study  Miklos  reported  that: 

The  intensity  with  which  principals  held  their  self-expectations 
was  not  related  to  either  Consensus  or  Agreement,  but  these 
variables  were  related  to  style  of  Structure  and  Consideration 
scores.  Leader  behavior  characterized  by  scores  high  in  both 
Structure  and  Consideration  was  found  to  be  associated  with  signi¬ 
ficantly  higher  Agreement  scores  than  was  any  other  style  of 
leader  behavior.  (12,  p.  iv) 

Several  studies  (4,  11)  have  used  an  adapted  form  of  the  LBDQ 
known  as  the  Teacher  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  or 
TLBDQ.  McBeath  (11),  who  adapted  the  instrument,  used  it  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  relationship  of  teacher  leader  behavior  to  effectiveness 
ratings  by  superintendents,  principals,  fellow  teachers  and  students. 

He  concluded  that  teacher  effectiveness  was  related  to  teacher  leader 
behavior  in  that  teachers  who  were  rated  high  in  effectiveness,  tended 
to  score  higher  in  Consideration  and  in  Initiating  Structure  than  did 
those  who  were  rated  low  in  effectiveness. 

The  same  instrument  was  used  by  Greenfield  (4)  who  investigated 
the  relationship  between  the  leader  behavior  of  teachers  and  produc¬ 
tivity  as  determined  from  grade  nine  examination  results.  He  found  that 
both  Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure  were  related  to  pupil 
growth,  but  the  latter  to  a  much  greater  extent. 


w  V- 
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Because  of  its  successful  application  in  earlier  studies,  it  was 
decided  to  use  the  LBDQ  as  an  instrument  for  measuring  principal 
behavior  in  this  study. 

Reliability  of  the  instrument.  Reliability  coefficients  for  the 

LBDQ  have  been  established  at  .92  for  Consideration  and  .83  for 

Initiating  Structure.  These  scores  were  estimated  by  the  Spearman- 

Brown  prophecy  formula  from  split-half  reliabilities,  and  then 

corrected  for  attenuation.  Halpin  states  in  his  manual: 

.  .  .in  several  studies  where  the  agreement  among  respondents 
in  describing  their  respective  leaders  has  been  checked  by  a 
"between-vs.-within-group"  analysis  of  variance,  the  F  ratios 
all  have  been  found  significant  at  the  .01  level.  (6,  p.  6) 

This  means  that  respondents  tend  to  agree  in  their  evaluations  of  the 

same  leader. 

Teacher  Satisfaction  Scale 

The  Teacher  Satisfaction  Scale  (Appendix  E)  was  developed  by 
Donald  C.  Moyer  (14)  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  main  source  of 
this  material  came  from  a  thesis  written  by  Francis  S.  Chase,  entitled 
"Factors  Productive  of  Satisfaction  in  Teaching."  (3) 

In  1948  Chase  asked  262  superintendents  to  report  on  the  main 
causes  of  teacher  dissatisfaction.  He  found  that  lack  of  good  profes¬ 
sional  leadership  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  dissatisfaction. 
Following  this,  a  checklist  of  factors  originated  from  two  sources: 
first,  from  the  opinions  of  superintendents  as  referred  to  above,  and 
second,  from  factors  which  had  been  revealed  in  previous  studies.  This 
checklist  was  mailed  to  5,605  teachers,  out  of  which  1,784  were  returned. 
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Later  five  separate  systems  were  interviewed  (approximately  one  thousand 
teachers)  in  relation  to  job  satisfaction.  Findings  from  these  studies 
reinforced  the  findings  of  the  previous  checklist. 

Moyer  (14),  assuming  that  the  leadership  process  involved  the 
interaction  of  (a)  situational  variables,  (b)  follower  variables  and 

(c)  leader  variables;  combined  these  three  variables  with  the  findings 
of  Chase's  study  to  develop  the  satisfaction  instrument.  In  his  des¬ 
cription  of  the  questionnaire  he  points  out  that: 

The  underlying  notion  on  which  this  instrument  is  ba  sed  has 
to  do  with  the  fulfillment  of  teachers'  needs.  The  satisfaction 
of  these  needs  is  dependent  in  the  main  upon  the  leadership 
process  in  a  school  situation,  there  being  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  congruity  of  attitudes  among  the  persons  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  situation  and  the  fulfillment  of  a  teacher's  needs.  (14) 

Moyer  developed  a  five  point  scale  on  which  the  respondent  indicates 

his  degree  of  satisfaction  for  each  of  the  five  categories  by  marking 

one  of  the  following  words  or  phrases:  high,  above  average,  average, 

below  average,  low.  The  five  categories  of  satisfaction  rated  are 

listed  here: 

(a)  From  teaching  in  this  school  all  things  considered; 

(b)  From  the  professional  stimulation  afforded  me  by  the  teachers  in 
this  school; 

(c)  From  the  professional  leadership  exercised  by  the  principal  in 
this  school; 

(d)  From  the  personal  and  social  relationships  with  the  teachers  in 
this  school; 

(e)  From  the  personal  and  social  relationship  with  the  principal  in 
this  school. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  (a)  is  a  situational  variable,  (b) 
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and  (d)  deal  with  follower  variables,  and  (c)  and  (e)  with  leader 
variables.  The  use  of  the  five  point  scale,  Moyer  asserted,  "added 
significantly  to  the  reliability  and  face  validity  of  the  instrument." 
(14) 


VI.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

In  attempting  to  measure  human  behavior  as  this  study  has  done, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  rule  out  all  extemporaneous  variables. 
In  rating  satisfaction,  for  example,  it  was  impossible  to  control 
factors  such  as  depression  which  could  occur  from  numerous  events, 
including  fear,  illness  or  death.  Then  too,  the  testing  for  this  study 
was  done  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  May.  The  approaching  termination 
of  the  school  year  accompanied  by  a  busy  period  for  teachers  might  also 
have  affected  teachers'  satisfaction  ratings.  It  was  also  impossible 
to  rule  out  the  possible  spurious  variables  in  the  questionnaires 
completed  by  teachers.  It  is  only  natural  that  subordinates  will  be 
suspicious  when  rating  superordinates,  and  this  could  have  had  an 
influence  on  teachers  rating  their  leaders.  A  deliberate  attempt  was 
made  to  avoid  just  such  a  pitfall,  but  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
not  enough  caution  has  been  observed.  Chapter  III  discusses  certain 
measures  taken  to  avoid  some  of  the  dangers  listed  above. 

A  final  limitation  exists  in  the  extent  to  which  this  study  can 
be  generalized.  The  research  was  confined  to  public  and  elementary 
schools  only,  in  an  urban  system  in  Saskatchewan.  Although  this  sample 
was  generally  representative  of  the  population  in  similar  settings,  it 
does  not  justify  making  generalizations  to  other  types  of  school 
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organizations  or  to  other  geographical  locations. 

VII.  HYPOTHESES 

The  hypotheses  listed  below  were  tested  in  this  study. 

Hypothesis  1 

Teachers  whose  perceptions  of  leader  behavior  and  expectations 
of  leader  behavior  are  in  close  agreement,  will  indicate  a  higher  level 
of  job  satisfaction  than  will  those  teachers  whose  perceptions  and 
expectations  of  leader  behavior  are  not  in  close  agreement. 

1:1  Those  teachers  whose  expectation  and  perception  ratings  on 
the  Initiating  Structure  dimension  are  in  close  agreement  will  rate 
themselves  higher  in  satisfaction  than  those  whose  ratings  are  not  in 
close  agreement. 

1:2  Those  teachers  whose  expectation  and  perception  ratings  on 
the  Consideration  dimension  are  in  close  agreement  will  rate  themselves 
higher  in  satisfaction  than  will  those  whose  ratings  are  not  in  close 
agreement. 

1:3  Those  teachers  whose  expectation  and  perception  ratings  on 
both  the  Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure  dimensions  are  in  close 
agreement,  will  rate  themselves  higher  in  satisfaction  than  will  those 
whose  expectations  and  perceptions  on  both  dimensions  are  not  in  close 
agreement . 

Hypothesis  2 

Teachers  whose  perceptions  of  their  principal's  behavior  are  high 
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will  be  higher  in  satisfaction  than  will  those  teachers  whose  percep¬ 
tions  of  their  principal 's  leader  behavior  are  low. 

2:1  Those  teachers  who  perceive  their  principal  as  being  high 
in  Initiating  Structure  in  Interaction,  will  rate  themselves  higher  in 
satisfaction  than  will  those  who  perceive  their  principal  to  be  low  on 
this  dimension  of  leader  behavior. 

2:2  Those  teachers  who  perceive  their  principal  as  being  high  in 
Consideration  will  rate  themselves  higher  in  satisfaction  than  will 
those  who  perceive  their  principal  to  be  low  on  this  dimension  of  leader 
behavior. 

2:3  Those  teachers  who  perceive  their  principals  as  being  high 
in  both  Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure,  will  rate  themselves 
higher  in  satisfaction  than  will  those  who  perceive  their  principal  to 
be  low  on  both  dimensions  of  leader  behavior. 

Hypothesis  3 

Teachers  whose  expectations  of  leader  behavior  are  high,  will 
rate  themselves  higher  in  satisfaction  than  will  those  teachers  whose 
expectations  of  leader  behavior  are  low. 

3:1  Those  teachers  who  expect  their  principal  to  be  high  in 
Initiating  Structure  will  rate  themselves  higher  in  satisfaction  than 
will  those  who  expect  their  principal  to  be  low  in  Initiating  Structure. 

3:2  Those  teachers  who  expect  their  principal  to  be  high  in 
Consideration  will  be  higher  in  satisfaction  than  will  those  who  expect 
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their  principal  to  be  low  in  Consideration. 

3:3  Those  teachers  who  expect  their  principal  to  be  high  in 
both  Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure  will  be  higher  in  satis¬ 
faction  than  will  those  who  expect  their  principal  to  be  low  on  both 
dimensions  of  leader  behavior. 

Hypothesis  4 

Teachers  whose  perceptions  and  expectations  of  leader  behavior 
are  both  high  will  rate  themselves  higher  on  the  satisfaction  scale 
than  will  those  teachers  whose  perceptions  and  expectations  are  both 
1  ow. 

4:1  Teachers  whose  perceptions  and  expectations  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  on  the  Initiating  Structure  dimension  are  both  high,  will  rate 
themselves  higher  on  the  satisfaction  scale  than  will  those  teachers 
whose  perceptions  and  expectations  of  their  principal  are  both  low  on 
this  dimension  of  leader  behavior. 

4:2  Teachers  whose  perceptions  and  expectations  of  their 
principal  on  the  Consideration  dimension  are  both  high,  will  rate  them¬ 
selves  higher  in  satisfaction  than  will  those  teachers  whose  percep¬ 
tions  and  expectations  of  their  principal  are  both  low  on  this  dimension 


of  leader  behavior. 
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CHAPTER  II 


PREVIOUS  STUDIES  IN  WORKER  SATISFACTION 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  chapter  will  review  studies  dealing 
with  job  satisfaction.  Three  main  areas  of  related  studies  will  come 
under  consideration.  First,  research  on  job  satisfaction  in  industry 
will  be  reviewed;  second,  studies  relating  strictly  to  teacher  satis¬ 
faction  will  be  discussed.  Finally,  research  relating  administrator 
behavior  to  teacher  satisfaction  will  be  reported.  Research  findings 
rather  than  speculative  discussions  will  form  the  basis  for  this  chapter. 

I.  GENERAL  JOB  SATISFACTION 

In  1939  Roethl isberger  and  Dickson  (20)  arrived  at  certain 
conclusions  from  the  Hawthorne  Studies,  which  astonished,  and  perhaps 
even  bewildered  administrators  in  the  business  and  management  world. 

The  results  of  this  research  gave  birth  to  certain  new  concepts  such 
as  morale,  satisfaction,  and  productivity  as  they  related  to  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  investigation  began  with  an  experiment  on  working  conditions 
and  employee  efficiency.  The  investigators  undertook  an  intensive 
research  program  in  worker  morale  in  the  Hawthorne  Works  of  Western 
Electric  Company.  One  of  the  important  goals  of  the  study  was  to 
discover  specific  factors  as  sources  of  worker  satisfaction,  and, 
considering  both  social  and  psychological  elements,  to  derive  certain 
conclusions  which  might  form  the  basis  for  policy  in  administration. 
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Approximately  20,000  employees  were  interviewed.  They  were  asked 
to  list  their  reasons  for  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  in  their 
current  working  positions.  Some  rather  interesting  results  revealed 
that : 

Such  factors  as  hours  of  work  and  wage  incentives  were  not 
things  in  themselves  having  an  independent  effect  upon  employee 
efficiency;  rather  these  factors  were  no  more  than  parts  of  a 
total  situation  and  their  effects  could  not  be  predicted  apart 
from  the  total  situation.  (20) 

These  discoveries  led  the  investigators  to  change  their  approach  from 
physical  conditions  to  human  situations.  A  new  concept  of  management 
resulted  from  this  part  of  the  study.  It  was  felt  that  efficiency 
would  generally  remain  high  if  the  social  system  within  the  factory 
were  organized  in  such  a  manner  that  workers  could  realize  the  purposes 
of  the  organization  through  the  provisions  of  opportunities  for  personal 
satisfaction. 

In  summary,  two  main  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  this  inves¬ 
tigation:  job  satisfaction  is  important  to  efficiency;  and  satisfaction 
is  not  dependent  on  individual  elements  alone  such  as  wages  or  working 
hours,  but  rather  to  the  entire  situation. 

Zaleznick,  Christensen  and  Roethl isberger  (22)  conducted  a  major 
study  on  motivation,  productivity  and  worker  satisfaction  in  the 
Industrial  Controls  Corporation,  Miller  Hawks  Division.  Fifty  indus¬ 
trial  workers  were  divided  into  four  subsystems  according  to  rank, 
status  and  pay. 

In  attempting  to  formulate  a  satisfaction  instrument  the  authors 


admitted  that: 
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Individual  satisfaction  and  group  morale  are  among  the  most 
difficult  concepts  to  define.  There  are  two  extreme  points  of 
view  within  which  investigators  may  choose  a  framework  for  the 
study  of  satisfaction.  One  view  is  to  assume  that  satisfaction 
is  a  total  or  unitary  concept  representing  a  state  of  mind  in 
the  individual  which  has  no  single  referent.  .  .the  feeling  or 
state  of  mind  is  real  but  not  subject  to  fragmentation  into 
discreet  parts.  .  .  .The  second  point  of  view  in  the  extreme, 
holds  that  an  individual 's  satisfaction  can  be  separated  for 
purposes  of  study  into  major  areas,  such  as  his  job,  the  pay  he 
receives,  his  supervision,  the  company  he  works  for,  and  so 
forth.  (22) 

Needless  to  say,  the  researchers  took  the  middle  position  and  developed 
six  main  areas  related  to  satisfaction  which  were  used  as  open-ended 
questions  during  interviews  with  the  workers.  The  six  areas  included: 

(a)  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  worker's  job,  (b)  the  extended 
features  of  his  job,  (c)  the  supervisor,  (d)  his  associates  on  the  job, 
(e)  the  company  as  a  whole  and  (f)  the  union.  A  scale  was  then  developed 
using  these  words  or  groups  of  words:  highly  satisfied,  satisfied; 
indifferent,  resigned,  apathetic,  dissatisfied;  and  highly  dissatisfied. 

The  results  indicated  that  women  were  more  satisfied  with  their 
positions  than  men;  that  groups  whose  work  patterns  were  clearly 
defined  were  more  satisfied  than  groups  whose  work  was  ambiguous;  that 
high  status  subgroups  were  more  satisfied  than  low  status  groups;  that 
groups  which  were  rewarded  by  management  tended  to  be  highly  satisfied 
while  those  which  were  not  rewarded  tended  to  be  dissatisfied;  and 
finally,  although  there  was  a  tendency  for  high  producers  to  be  more 
satisfied,  the  study  showed  little  relation  between  satisfaction  and 
productivity. 

An  extensive  survey  relating  morale  and  satisfaction  to 
productivity  was  made  by  Brayfield  and  Crockett  (6).  Their  conclusions, 
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generally,  did  not  indicate  statistically  significant  relationships 
between  satisfaction  and  productivity.  One  study,  however,  using  the 
Brayf ield-Rothe  Job  Satisfaction  Blank  did  show  some  relationship. 
Approximately  two  hundred  female  office  employees  were  tested,  and  a 
significant  correlation  was  found  between  productivity  and  satisfaction. 

One  final  study  will  be  discussed  in  this  section  of  Chapter  II. 
This  one  by  Halpin  (14)  entitled  "The  Leader  Behavior  and  Effectiveness 
of  Aircraft  Commanders,"  among  other  conclusions,  points  out  the 
relationship  between  leader  behavior  and  job  satisfaction.  Using  the 
Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire,  662  crew  members  described 
their  eighty-nine  respective  air  craft  commanders  on  two  dimensions  of 
leader  behavior*  Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure.  Next,  the 
crews  were  asked  to  indicate  to  what  degree  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  leaders.  Halpin  states: 

On  one  of  the  questions  of  the  Crew  Rating  Form,  the  respondents 
were  asked:  "If  you  could  make  up  a  crew  from  among  the  crew 
members  in  your  squadron,  whom  would  you  choose  for  each  crew 
position?"  The  ratio  between  the  number  of  choices  the  incum¬ 
bent  commander  received  and  the  number  of  choices  possible  was 
used  as  an  index  of  the  crew's  satisfaction  with  his  leader¬ 
ship.  (14,  p.  58) 

The  correlation  between  the  Satisfaction  Index  and  Consideration  was 
.75,  while  the  correlation  between  Satisfaction  and  Initiating  Structure 
was  .47.  Both  of  these  were  significant  at  the  .01  level.  This 
study  suggests,  then,  that  there  is  a  significant  relationship  between 
effective  leadership  and  worker  satisfaction. 

II.  RESEARCH  IN  TEACHER  SATISFACTION 


This  section  will  deal  with  several  studies  investigating  the 
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nature  of  teacher  satisfaction.  Early  in  this  century  administration 
was  limited  to  choosing  goals  and,  through  careful  co-ordination, 
striving  to  attain  these  goals.  Thus,  administration  was  almost 
strictly  a  technical  process.  It  was  only  in  the  1930's  that  industry 
began  to  consider  the  social  and  human  aspects  in  relation  to  the 
common  goals  of  the  group.  Soon  after  the  Harvard  studies,  adminis¬ 
trators  in  education  began  to  realize  the  importance  of  social  and 
human  relations  in  the  educational  field  and  more  specifically,  in  the 
area  of  teacher  satisfaction. 

Bidwell  points  out  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  teachers  and  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of 
students.  He  continues: 

The  creative,  personal  nature  of  the  teaching  process  would 
seem  to  require  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  positive 
identification  with  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  (4) 

Thus,  the  administrator  has  a  moral  obligation  to  treat  staff  members 

with  dignity  and  respect  in  considering  their  goals  and  concerns. 

This  fact  is  also  borne  out  by  Jenkins  and  Blackman  (16)  who 
claim  the  administrator  behavior  which  affects  the  behavior  of  teachers, 
is,  in  turn,  reflected  in  the  instruction  of  the  students. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II  the  American  Vocational  Association 
undertook  a  study  of  factors  which  affected  the  supply  of  home  economics 
teachers  (2).  The  study  included  971  home  economics  teachers  of 
secondary  schools  in  forty-six  states.  A  series  of  eighty-six  items 
including  community  conditions,  living  conditions,  family  and  marriage, 
salaries  and  teaching  load  made  up  a  job  satisfaction  score.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  collect  data  regarding  the  satisfaction  of 
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home  economics  teachers  in  order  that: 

(l)  public  school  administrators.  .  .might  have  more  reliable 
information  upon  which  to  base  action  programs  designed  to 
relieve  the  teacher  shortage;  (2)  a  more  satisfying  professional 
opportunity  might  be  created  by  means  of  which  a  continuing 
supply  of  teachers  would  be  attracted  into  the  profession;  and 
(3)  teachers  themselves  might  have  a  better  understanding  of 
factors  relating  to  teacher  satisfaction.  (2,  p.  86) 

Several  significant  results  arose  out  of  this  study.  Teachers  of  the 

1 

junior  and  senior  high  school  level  indicated  a  greater  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  the  profession  in  general  than  did  teachers  of  lower 
grade  levels.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  teachers  were  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  teacher  training  programs,  indicating  their  education  was 
not  good  preparation  for  a  teacher's  work.  Approximately  one-half  the 
group  indicated  there  should  be  more  freedom  in  teaching.  Fifty-three 
per  cent  reported  that  a  fine  spirit  prevailed  in  the  school.  The 
remainder  said  "no"  or  were  uncertain.  "More  of  the  teachers  said 
that  the  supervision  they  had  was  adequate  (62. 5$)  than  said  it  was 
helpful  (47.4^)."  (2,  p.  39)  This  statement  seems  rather  ambiguous 
in  that  certain  teachers  tending  to  be  dissatisfied  with  supervisors 
might  very  well  feel  their  supervision  to  be  more  than  adequate.  While 
one-fifth  of  the  teachers  said  they  would  prefer  working  under  another 
administrator,  two-thirds  preferred  their  own  administrator.  The 
remainder  were  uncertain.  One-fourth  of  the  teachers  felt  their 
administrators  were  autocratic  and  should  use  more  democratic  methods  to 
a  greater  extent.  Many  other  discoveries  of  lesser  significance  resulted 
from  this  study. 

An  .article  entitled  "Who  Should  Make  What  Decisions?"  by  C.  J. 
Sharma  (21)  reviews  a  study  relating  teacher  satisfaction  to  decision 
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making.  A  questionnaire  consisting  of  four  sections  was  used  in  the 
study.  The  first  two  sections  listed  thirty-five  activities  in  school 
operation.  Teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  who  was  making,  and  who 
should  make  decisions  in  these  areas.  The  third  section  was  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  degree  of  satisfaction  they  felt  in  their  present  posi¬ 
tions.  The  fourth  required  personal  data. 

Sharma  found  the  percentage  of  teachers  desiring  participation 
of  the  principal  was  significantly  higher  than  the  percentage  reporting 
participation  by  him,  in  all  activities  except  those  relating  to  the 
instructional  program.  The  percentage  of  teachers  desiring  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  superintendent  was  significantly  lower  than  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  those  reporting  the  superintendent's  participation  in 
decisions  regarding  allocation  of  money,  reporting  pupil  progress, 
determining  the  curriculum,  and  planning  the  school  plant.  On  the 
other  hand,  teachers  desired  greater  participation  of  the  superintendent 
in  determining  salaries  for  the  system  as  a  whole.  Finally,  teachers 
wanted  more  individual  freedom  regarding  the  selection  of  instructional 
materials  for  subjects  or  classes,  and  less  to  say  about  setting 
standards  for  pupil  achievement. 

Some  general  discoveries  of  this  study  are  also  of  importance. 
Sharma  found  that  teacher  satisfaction  was  related  directly  to  the 
extent  to  which  current  practices  in  decision-making  in  their  schools 
conformed  to  practices  which  they  felt  should  be  followed.  Also,  their 
satisfaction  was  directly  related  to  the  extent  that  they  participated 
in  decision-making  in  groups  or  as  individuals. 

His  discovery  that  teachers  with  more  academic  preparation  tended 
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to  be  more  dissatisfied  than  those  teachers  with  less  preparation, 
disagree  with  the  A. V.A.  study  (2,  p.  7)  which  found  that  satisfaction 
increased  with  an  increase  in  advanced  study.  The  latter  could,  of 
course,  be  taken  in  the  sense  that  those  who  were  highly  satisfied 
continued  with  their  studies  later  on. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (1)  reports 
that  at  least  two  basic  factors  control  teacher  satisfaction.  These 
are  the  desire  of  individuals  to  feel  important,  and  the  desire  for 
security  both  economically,  and  in  human  relationships.  Hills  (15), 
in  an  article  discussing  the  role  structure  model  designed  by  Getzels 
and  Guba  (12),  supports  the  point  of  view  that  human  relationships  are 
important.  He  writes: 

Just  as  there  are  institutions  defined  by  roles  and  role-expecta¬ 
tions,  there  are  also  individuals  defined  by  personalities  and 
needs-dispositions.  .  .  .Satisfaction  may  be  defined  as  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  expectations  and  needs.  (15) 

These  studies,  then,  agree  that  satisfaction  is  an  important  factor  in 

human  relations. 

III.  ADMINISTRATOR  BEHAVIOR  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  TEACHER  SATISFACTION 

Although  only  few  studies  have  shown  the  relationship  between 
administrator  behavior  and  teacher  satisfaction,  this  section  will 
include  these  as  well  as  research  involving  role  structure  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  principals. 

Bey  (3)  suggests  that  the  relationship  between  perceived  adminis¬ 
trator  behavior  and  teacher  satisfaction  is  a  highly  sensitive  one. 

From  his  study  in  school  organization  he  concluded  that  teachers' 
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satisfaction  with  their  positions  in  the  organization  appears  to  drop 
sharply  with  only  a  slight  reduction  in  their  evaluations  of  adminis¬ 
trative  behavior.  For  this  reason,  he  maintained,  administrators  should 
be  aware  of  the  feelings  of  their  staffs  and  other  school  personnel. 

In  a  major  study  on  teacher  effectiveness,  teacher  satisfaction, 

and  administrative  behavior,  Guba  and  Bidwell  (13)  assumed  the  school 

to  be  a  social  institution  which  existed  structurally  in  a  system  of 

roles.  They  felt  the  pr incipal-teacher  role  relationships  would  then 

affect  behavior  which  satisfied  individual  needs.  Their  study  was 

based  on  the  model  designed  by  Getzels  and  Guba  which  is  discussed 

later  in  this  chapter.  They  concluded  that: 

The  satisfaction  which  a  teacher  expresses  in  his  job  is  a 
function  of  the  extent  to  which  the  institutional  expectations 
perceived  by  the  teacher  are  congruent  with  the  expectations 
which  the  teacher  feels  ought  to  be  held  for  him.  (13,  p.  66) 

They  continue: 

All  aspects  of  staff  relations  dealt  with  in  this  study — satisfac¬ 
tion,  confidence  in  leadership,  and  effectiveness  on  the  job — 
seem  closely  related  to  the  extent  to  which  the  perceptions, 
both  of  expectations  and  of  behavior,  held  by  principals  and  by 
teachers  coincide.  (13,  p.  68) 

The  results  are  supported  by  another  study  reported  by  Bidwell  (5). 

The  significant  point  appearing  from  this  research,  then,  is  that 
convergence  of  expectations  and  perceptions  of  leadership  is  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  high  level  of  satisfaction  in  teaching.  Conversely,  however, 
divergence  of  expectations  and  perceptions  results  in  a  low  level  of 
teacher  satisfaction. 

A  study  by  Campbell  (7)  corroborates  the  above  findings.  The 
purpose  of  his  study  was  to  investigate  the  teacher-principal 
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relationships  in  the  school  organization.  Campbell  found  that  teachers 
whose  wants  and  needs  were  in  agreement  with  their  principal  's  expec¬ 
tations  expressed  a  significantly  higher  level  of  job  satisfaction. 
Teachers  indicating  a  high  level  of  satisfaction  also  expressed  a 
greater  degree  of  confidence  in  their  leader.  It  might  be  assumed  from 
this  that  teacher  satisfaction  and  confidence  in  leadership  are  closely 
related. 

Several  writers  (10,  11)  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  school  is  a 
social  organization  and  the  administrator  who  is  socially  perceptive 
must  attempt  to  understand  all  types  of  behavior  of  persons  in  the 
organization,  including  social  relationships.  Cornell  (11)  contends 
that  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  the  members  of  the  school 
system  are  of  primary  importance,  and  for  the  leader  to  ignore  the 
social  characteristics  of  his  staff  would  be  a  quick  way  of  thwarting 
the  educational  program  of  the  institution. 

Congreve  (10),  in  his  study  on  formal  and  informal  organizations, 
warns,  however,  that  administrators  must  not  become  too  concerned  about 
their  staff's  personal  welfare.  He  points  out  that  teachers  prefer  the 
principal  who  is  formal,  impersonal,  but  friendly?  to  the  informal 
principal.  He  advocates  that: 

.  .  .The  effective  administrator  must  initiate  structure  in  the 
interaction  among  staff  members.  At  the  same  time  he  must  show 
consideration  toward  the  group  members  upon  whom  he  depends  for 
the  accomplishment  of  group  goals.  (10) 

Another  study  by  Marchus  et  al_  (17)  lists  such  devices  as  making 
teachers  feel  secure  through  praise,  appreciation  and  recognition  of 
service;  giving  staff  members  a  feeling  of  support;  and  striving  to  give 
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fair  and  equitable  treatment,  honest  answers,  prompt  decisions,  and 
clear  statements  to  staff  members;  in  attempting  to  produce  harmonious 
relationships. 

Buffington  and  Medsker  asked  teachers  through  interviews  to 
describe  what  they  felt  would  be  effective  principal  behavior.  They 
found  that  teachers  want  the  principal  to  build  staff  morale  and  unity; 
to  share  decisions  and  responsibilities  with  teachers;  to  maintain  firm 
constructive  control  of  the  faculty;  and  to  provide  leadership  through 
well-planned  and  useful  staff  meetings.  These  results  are  supported  in 
part  by  both  Sharma  (21)  and  Congreve  (10). 

A  theoretical  model  describing  role  structure  of  an  organization 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  research  in  areas  of  teacher 
satisfaction  in  the  last  few  years.  This  model,  designed  by  Getzels 
and  Guba  (12),  attempts  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  role  structure  of  the  organization  and  the  needs  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  organization  as  they  are  related  to  the 
behavior  which  attempts  to  attain  the  organization's  goals.  This  might 
best  be  illustrated  by  their  diagram: 


Expectations^  ^ 


^o' 


Administrator  (Transactional)  Satisfaction 


^o, 


9*. 


Needs-^ 


Behavior  Goals 


FIGURE  1 


ROLE  STRUCTURE  MODEL  DESIGNED  BY  GETZELS  AND  GUBA 
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The  upper  half  of  the  model  indicates  a  nomothetic  administrator  (one 
who  stresses  institutional  requirements  and  conformity  to  role  behavior 
at  the  expense  of  personality  consideration  and  needs  satisfaction) 
attempting  to  attain  the  institution’s  goals  through  effectiveness 
(individuals  following  a  set  of  role  expectations).  The  bottom  half  of 
the  diagram  assumes  an  idiographic  administrator  in  action.  He  is  one 
who  stresses  the  individual's  personality  and  needs,  and  through 
efficiency  (that  entity  between  needs  and  behavior)  strives  to  reach  the 
organizations 's  goals. 

The  study  at  hand,  however,  is  concerned  with  the  "middle  path" — 
the  administrator  who  is  between  the  idiographic  and  nomothetic  types — 
sometimes  called  the  transactional  administrator.  The  model  suggests 
that  such  a  leader's  behavior  will  allow  the  staff  to  derive  the 
greatest  amount  of  satisfaction  from  their  work  because  he  is  considering 
the  institution's  roles  as  well  as  the  individual's  needs.  Thus,  if  the 
individual 's  act  is  such  in  this  administrative  situation  that  it  can 
satisfy  both  a  need  and  an  expectation,  the  individual  will  tend  to  be 
highly  satisfied.  To  recapitulate  briefly,  it  might  be  stated  that 
teacher  satisfaction  depends  on  the  degree  of  congruence  between  the 
institution's  expectations  of  that  teacher,  and  the  needs  which  his 
personality  demands  of  him. 

A  pioneer  in  the  area  of  research  in  teacher  satisfaction  was 
Francis  Chase.  In  1951,  he  conducted  a  major  study  concerned  with 
"Factors  Productive  of  Satisfaction  in  Teaching."  (8)  Through  extensive 
questionnaires  Chase  examined  the  relationship  between  teacher  satis¬ 
faction  and  leadership.  Of  the  group  which  rated  the  superintendent's 
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leadership  as  good,  seventy  per  cent  were  satisfied  and  less  than  one- 
half  per  cent  were  dissatisfied.  Of  the  group  which  rated  the  superin¬ 
tendent's  leadership  as  poor,  only  ten  per  cent  were  enthusiastic  while 
more  than  twenty-six  per  cent  were  dissatisfied.  Chase  concluded: 

The  chi  square  test  indicates  that  the  association  between  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  superintendent's  leadership  and  level  of  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  system  is  significant  at  the  .0001  level.  (8,  p.  89) 

He  also  found  a  number  of  factors  highly  productive  of  satisfaction  in 

teaching.  These,  among  others,  included: 

(a)  A  sense  of  freedom  for  teachers  to  plan  their  own  work. 

(b)  The  opportunity  to  participate  in  policy  formulation  con¬ 
cerning  salaries,  working  conditions,  and  the  educational 
program. 

(c)  The  chance  to  share  in  curriculum  construction. 

(d)  Fair  and  sympathetic  leadership. 

(e)  Recognition  of  effort  and  achievement  by  the  administrator. 

He  concluded  that  none  of  these  factors  alone  could  produce  a  high  degree 
of  satisfaction  in  teaching,  but  they  would  be  most  effective  if  found 
working  together. 

In  another  study,  Chase  (9)  used  interviews  and  questionnaires  to 
investigate  the  relationship  between  morale  and  leadership.  He  found  in 
schools  where  teachers  were  "insecure  and  frustrated"  that  morale  was 
low.  On  the  contrary,  teachers  in  high  morale  schools  rated  their 
leader  highly. 

Moyer  summarizes  the  main  concepts  of  Chase's  thesis  very  well: 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  students  of  School 
Administration  as  to  the  existence  of  a  direct  relationship  between 
high  teacher  satisfaction  and  high  teacher  effectiveness.  (18,  p.  l) 
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The  purpose  of  Moyer's  study  was  to  identify  factors  associated  with 
teacher  satisfaction.  He  studied  teachers'  attitudes  and  expectations  of 
leadership  in  four  elementary  and  three  secondary  schools,  in  four 
school  systems  in  Illinois.  Two  instruments  were  used  in  this  study. 

One  identified  attitudes  towards  leadership  by  means  of  the  Q-Technique. 
The  other  was  a  satisfaction  scale  where  teachers  rated  the  satisfaction 
they  derived  from  their  professional  and  personal  associations  with  the 
principal  and  other  members  of  the  staff,  and  their  overall  satisfaction 
derived  from  the  total  situation. 

His  study  was  based  on  the  theory  that  followers'  attitudes  and 
expectations  in  a  leadership  situation  are  very  important  in  determining 
the  success  of  the  organization,  and  in  turn,  in  measuring  the  indivi¬ 
dual  and  group  satisfaction  derived  by  the  persons  interacting  in  the 
situation.  Several  significant  conclusions  were  derived  from  this  study. 
He  found  that  when  t eachers  as  a  group  agree  as  to  the  type  of  leader¬ 
ship  they  desire,  they  will  show  a  higher  level  of  satisfaction  than  if 
they  disagree  on  the  expected  leadership.  Furthermore,  Moyer  discovered 
that  when  principals  encourage  teachers  to  be  less  dependent  on  each 
other,  the  level  of  teacher  satisfaction  in  the  group  will  increase. 
Finally,  Moyer  says: 

Teachers  high  in  satisfaction  showed  themselves  to  be  alike  in 
their  descriptions  of  an  ideal  principal;  teachers  low  in  satis¬ 
faction  showed  themselves  to  be  different  from  the  high  satis¬ 
faction  group  in  this  respect  but  quite  similar  to  other  teachers 
who  rated  their  satisfaction  low.  (19) 

IV.  SUMMARY 


It  was  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  indicate  the  importance  of 
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teacher  satisfaction  to  the  field  of  educational  administration.  This 
being  a  relatively  new  field,  the  writer  has  reported  mainly  on  recent 
research  rather  than  on  well  established  theory,  which,  in  fact,  does 
not  exist  to  any  significant  extent.  The  first  section  dealt  with  job 
satisfaction  in  industry.  It  was  in  this  area  that  managers  in  business 
detected  the  importance  of  worker  satisfaction  and  the  first  research 
was  carried  out.  Through  this  early  research  significant  discoveries 
were  made,  pointing  out  definite  relationships  between  satisfaction  and 
productivity,  and  also  between  satisfaction  and  leader  behavior. 

The  second  section  was  general  in  nature  in  that  it  reported  on  a 
variety  of  studies  dealing  with  satisfaction  in  teaching.  It  was  found 
that,  among  other  things,  consideration  of  teachers'  needs,  good 
training  institutions,  active  participation  in  decision-making,  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  staff  member  as  an  individual,  and  effective  leadership  all 
contributed  to  a  higher  level  of  teacher  satisfaction. 

The  third  area  under  consideration  in  this  chapter  reported  on 

studies  which  attempted  to  point  out  significant  relationships  between 

administrator  behavior  and  teacher  satisfaction.  Getzels  and  Guba  point 

out  the  importance  of  this  administrative  situation: 

The  unique  task  of  administration,  at  least  with  respect  to  staff 
relations,  is  just  this:  to  integrate  the  demands  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  the  demands  of  the  staff  members  in  a  way  that  is  at 
once  organizationally  productive  and  individually  fulfilling. 

.  .  .The  task  of  the  administrator  seeking  to  develop  high 
morale  is  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  levels  of  agreement  among 
expectations,  needs,  and  goals.  (12,  p.  40) 

Much  of  the  research  in  this  section  dealt  with  role  structure?  con¬ 
gruence  of  expectations  and  perceptions  of  leader  behavior;  congruence 
of  institutional  expectations  and  individual  needs;  and  leader  behavior 
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as  it  related  to  the  social  organization,  including  both  individuals 
and  groups. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  be  a  further  contribution  to 
the  research  in  teacher  satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER  III 


COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

The  data  for  this  study  were  collected  in  May  of  1961.  When  the 
intention  of  the  study  was  confirmed,  permission  was  sought  from  the 
superintendent  of  a  city  school  system,  to  carry  out  the  study  in  that 
area.  Permission  was  granted  on  the  understanding  that  the  principals 
and  staffs  of  the  schools  were  to  have  the  final  decision  as  to  whether 
the  experiment  was  to  be  carried  out  in  any  given  school. 

The  superintendent  encouraged  teachers  to  co-operate,  and 
included  a  short  questionnaire  asking  teachers  to  indicate  whether  they 
would  complete  the  questionnaires.  This  form  appears  in  Appendix  B. 
Results  of  teachers'  willingness  to  co-operate  are  presented  in  Table  I. 
The  letters  seeking  and  receiving  permission  to  carry  out  the  study  are 
included  in  Appendix  A. 


I.  THE  SCHOOLS 

J 

The  schools  participating  in  the  experiment  were  urban  elementary 
schools  in  Saskatchewan.  Only  when  both  the  principal  and  the  teachers 
indicated  their  willingness  to  co-operate,  was  a  school  selected  to 
participate.  The  schools  chosen  ranged  in  size  from  five  to  sixteen 
classrooms.  Teachers  taught  no  more  than  two  grades  in  a  single  class¬ 
room.  The  majority  taught  only  one  grade. 

II.  COLLECTION  OF  DATA 


Out  of  a  possible  twenty-nine  schools  and  three  hundred  thirty 
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teachers,  twenty-six  schools  and  two  hundred  teachers  were  chosen  to 
participate  in  this  study.  The  design  of  the  research  required  teachers 
to  complete: 

(a)  a  questionnaire  on  personal  data, 

(b)  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  describing 
their  principal  as  accurately  as  possible, 

(c)  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  describing  the 
type  of  behavior  which  they  felt  an  ideal  principal  should 
possess,  and 

(d)  a  satisfaction  scale  indicating  the  degree  of  contentment 
with  their  own  position. 

Thus,  it  was  essential  that  each  teacher  be  confident  that  these  results 

would  in  no  way  be  made  available  to  his  superiors.  In  attempting  to 

have  teachers  feel  completely  confident,  and  thereby  obtaining  accurate 

answers,  two  steps  were  taken.  The  first  included  a  special  note  on 

the  instruction  sheet  (see  Appendix  C)  which  read  in  part: 

The  questionnaire  will  be  completely  anonymous,  that  is,  on  no 
form  should  your  name  or  the  name  of  your  principal  appear. 
Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  analysis  (in  Edmonton) 
all  data  will  be  destroyed. 

Secondly,  the  questionnaires  were  administered  personally,  rather  than  by 
mail.  The  researcher  explained  the  purpose  of  the  study  to  each 
participating  staff,  and  again  attempted  to  allay  any  suspicions 
which  teachers  might  have  had  in  regard  to  the  anonymity  of  their 
answers.  Furthermore,  teachers  were  warned  again  not  to  place  any 
names  on  any  forms,  as  a  code  number  would  be  used  to  identify  schools. 
Finally,  all  participants  were  instructed  to  seal  their  completed 
questionnaires  in  a  special  envelope.  These  would  then  be  collected  the 


. 
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following  day. 


III.  THE  SAMPLE 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  two  hundred  teachers  from  twenty- 

six  schools  were  tested.  The  number  of  participants  from  each  school 

varied  from  School  10  with  four,  to  School  11  with  fifteen  participants. 

In  several  cases  teachers  had  certain  duties  to  perform  while  the 

instruction  as  to  the  completion  of  the  questionnaires  were  being 

explained.  These  teachers  were  excused  from  the  group.  Table  I  lists 

the  number  of  participating  teachers  in  each  school.  The  mean  number 

of  participants  was  7.69.  Halpin,  in  his  Manual  for  the  Leader 

Behavior  Description  Questionnaire,  states: 

Experience  suggests  that  a  minimum  of  four  respondents  per 
leader  is  desirable,  and  that  additional  respondents  beyond 
ten  do  not  increase  significantly  the  stability  of  the  index 
scores.  Six  or  seven  respondents  per  leader  would  be  a  good 
standard.  (1,  p.  7) 

Of  the  twenty-six  schools,  six  of  them  included  numbers  greater  than  ten 
in  their  participants.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  writer 
wanted  to  have  a  sample  of  approximately  200  teachers  from  the  twenty- 
nine  schools  in  the  system.  Nevertheless,  no  school  fell  below  Halpin's 
recommended  minimum  of  four  participants. 

IV.  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

For  each  dimension  of  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Question¬ 
naire  the  individual  scores  were  obtained  according  to  the  manual. 

This  applied  to  both  the  perceived  and  expected  forms  for  each  teacher. 
The  lowest  and  highest  scores  for  each  dimension  of  leader  behavior  for 
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TABLE  I 

WILLINGNESS  OF  TEACHERS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  STUDY 


School  Number 

Number  Willing 

Number  Unwilling 

1 

9 

6 

2 

11 

0 

3 

5 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

6 

13 

6 

7 

6 

7 

5 

0 

8 

6 

1 

9 

6 

2 

10 

4 

6 

11 

15 

1 

12 

6 

6 

13 

5 

1 

14 

8 

1 

15 

9 

6 

16 

6 

1 

17 

5 

0 

18 

5 

0 

19 

14 

0 

20 

4 

0 

21 

9 

2 

22 

13 

0 

23 

11 

2 

24 

5 

0 

25 

6 

0 

26 

14 

0 

TOTAL 

200a 

54 

0 

This  figure  became  the  number  of  participants  in  the  study. 
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the  total  sample  in  both  the  perceived  and  ideal  ratings  are  given  in 
Table  II.  The  possible  range  of  scores  was  0  to  60  for  each  dimension. 


TABLE  II 

RANGE  OF  SCORES  FOR  THE  TOTAL  SAMPLE  ON  THE 
LEADER  BEHAVIOR  DESCRIPTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Initiating 

Perceived 

Structure 

Expected 

Consideration 
Perceived  Expected 

Lowest 

6 

15 

3 

13 

Highest 

55 

60 

60 

60 

These  scores  will  be  dealt  with 

to  a  greater  extent  in  chapters  to 

follow. 

The  satisfaction  scores  were  also 

computed,  and  are  shown  in 

Table  III.  The 

possible  range  of  scores  ' 

was  0  to  25.  It  is  interesting 

to  note  that  no 

teacher  scored  lower  than 

11,  and  six  teachers  out  of 

the  two  hundred 

scored  25. 

TABLE  III 

RANGE  OF  SCORES  ON  THE  SATISFACTION  SCALE 

Score 

Frequency 

0-5 

0 

6-10 

0 

11  -  15 

26 

16  -  20 

110 

21  -  25 

64 

TOTAL 

200 

*4. 
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Following  the  final  scoring  of  all  tests,  a  set  of  IBM  cards  was 
prepared  on  the  data  obtained  from  each  of  the  200  teachers.  Each 
card  contained  a  code  number  of  the  participating  teacher,  a  code 
number  for  his  school,  all  the  data  from  his  personal  questionnaire, 
his  scores  on  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire,  and  finally, 
his  satisfaction  scores. 

Chapters  IV  and  V  report  on  the  analysis  of  the  data  and  on  the 
findings  of  the  investigation. 


■ 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  LEADER  BEHAVIOR  SCORES,  SATISFACTION  SCORES, 

AND  CONGRUENCE  SCORES  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  SATISFACTION 

I.  LEADER  BEHAVIOR  SCORES 

Chapter  I  has  already  made  some  reference  to  the  Leader 
Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  and  its  purpose  in  this  study. 
Teachers  were  asked  to  complete  two  forms  of  this  questionnaire;  the 
first  describing  their  principal  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  the 
second,  stating  what  they  felt  would  characterize  the  "expected,"  or 
"ideal"  principal.  Thus  from  each  of  the  two  hundred  teachers  four 


LBDQ  scores  were  obtained  as  follows: 

(a)  Initiating  Structure  Perceived  . ISp 

(b)  Consideration  Perceived  . Cp 

(c)  Initiating  Structure  Expected  . ISe 

(d)  Consideration  Expected  . Ce 


Table  IV  indicates  a  clustering  of  these  scores  near  the  top  of  the 
scale.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  expected  scores  on  each  dimen¬ 
sion.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  have  these  scores  as  close  to  the 
top  of  the  scale  as  possible,  as  this  indicates  that  high  scores  on  the 
two  dimensions  are  regarded  by  teachers  as  being  "ideal"  leader  behavior. 

The  mean  and  median  scores  are  also  listed  in  Table  IV.  A 
difference  of  7.06  separates  the  ISp  mean  from  the  ISe  mean,  while  the 
difference  between  the  means  for  Cp  and  Ce  is  5.04.  The  medians  for 
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TABLE  IV 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION,  MEANS  AND  MEDIANS  OF  PRINCIPALS  AS  RATED  BY 
TEACHERS  ON  THE  LEADER  BEHAVIOR  DESCRIPTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Class  Interval 

Perceived 

IS  C 

Expected 

IS  C 

56  - 

60 

0 

20 

18 

33 

51  - 

55 

11 

54 

50 

77 

46  - 

50 

49 

52 

65 

65 

41  - 

45 

51 

27 

45 

16 

36  - 

40 

37 

17 

17 

6 

31  - 

35 

24 

10 

2 

1 

26  - 

30 

17 

6 

2 

1 

21  - 

25 

5 

8 

0 

0 

16  - 

20 

4 

4 

0 

0 

11  - 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6  - 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1  - 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

200 

200 

200 

200 

MEAN 

40. 

05 

45 . 

48 

47. 

65 

50. 

52 

MEDIAN 

41. 

50 

48. 

00 

48. 

00 

51. 

10 

Consideration  are  higher  in  both  perceived  and  expected  than  are  the 
medians  for  Initiating  Structure.  Halpin  (2,  p.  10)  also  found  the 
Consideration  medians  to  be  higher  than  the  Initiating  Structure  medians 
for  superintendents  and  aircraft  commanders.  The  expected  score  on  the 
Consideration  dimension  is  especially  high.  Out  of  a  total 
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possible  score  of  60,  the  two  hundred  teachers  had  a  mean  score  of 
50.52  and  a  median  of  51.10.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  teachers 
expect  an  ideal  principal  to  be  slightly  higher  on  this  dimension  of 
leader  behavior  than  on  the  Initiating  Structure  dimension. 

Table  V  indicates  some  of  the  extreme  differences  in  principals' 
ISp  and  ISe  scores,  and  Cp  and  Ce  scores,  as  rated  by  teachers. 

TABLE  V 

EXTREME  DIFFERENCES  IN  PRINCIPALS'  INITIATING  STRUCTURE  PERCEIVED  AND 
EXPECTED  SCORES  AND  CONSIDERATION  PERCEIVED  AND  EXPECTED  SCORES 

AS  RATED  BY  TEACHERS 


Principal 

ISp 

ISe 

Difference 

Cp 

Ce 

Difference 

161 

6 

53 

47 

29 

55 

26 

163 

16 

56 

40 

21 

58 

37 

159 

17 

55 

38 

25 

55 

30 

58 

20 

53 

33 

25 

49 

24 

50 

22 

57 

35 

22 

52 

30 

89 

19 

59 

40 

37 

52 

15 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  few  cases  where  ISp  and  ISe  scores,  as 
well  as  Cp  and  Ce  scores  were  identical.  There  were  also  cases  where 
extreme  differences  existed  between  the  perceived  and  expected  of  one 
dimension  of  leader  behavior  while  the  perceived  and  expected  on  the 
other  were  almost  identical. 

Pearson  product  moment  correlations  between  Initiating  Structure 
and  Consideration  were  obtained  for  both  the  perceived  data  and  the 
expected  data.  The  ISp  -  Cp  correlation  coefficient  was  .49.  The  ISe  - 


Ce  correlation  coefficient  was  .39. 
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II.  SATISFACTION  SCORES 

Table  III  on  page  39  illustrates  the  range  of  scores  on  the 
satisfaction  scale.  Out  of  a  total  possible  score  of  25,  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  ranged  between  16  and  20,  thirty-two  per 
cent  were  above  that  range,  and  only  thirteen  per  cent  were  below  16. 
Table  VI  lists  the  rank  order  of  average  satisfaction  scores  per  school. 
As  may  be  observed  from  this  table,  school  number  twenty-four  has  a 
rank  of  1.  The  average  satisfaction  score  is  23.4.  School  number 
nine  has  a  rank  of  26  and  an  average  satisfaction  score  of  14.6. 

Although  the  scores  tended  to  be  higher  than  average,  it  was  felt  that 
a  large  enough  range  was  obtained  to  segregate  teachers  into  two 
groups:  those  high  in  satisfaction  and  those  low  in  satisfaction. 

Turning  now  to  individual  satisfaction  ratings  for  each  question, 
it  is  observed  from  Table  VII  that  more  respondents  had  scores  of  either 

C 

4  or  5  for  each  satisfaction  question  than  scores  of  1,  2  or  3,  with 
the  exception  of  question  two. 

For  use  in  this  study  it  was  decided  to  label  as  having  high 
satisfaction  any  respondent  who  rated  4  or  5  on  a  given  question.  If  a 
respondent  rated  1,  2  or  3  on  a  question  (3  was  described  on  the  scale 
as  "average")  he  was  considered  to  be  low  in  satisfaction.*  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  more  teachers  had  high  satisfaction  on  question 
one  than  on  any  other  question.  This  was  a  global  satisfaction  question. 
Only  on  the  second  question  did  over  one-half  of  the  teachers  fall  into 
the  low  satisfaction  category.  This  question  asked  teachers  to  rate  the 

*For  a  description  of  each  of  these  questions  the  reader  may 
refer  to  Appendix  E. 
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TABLE  VI 

RANK  ORDER  OF  AVERAGE  SATISFACTION  SCORES  PER  SCHOOL 


Rank 

School  Number 

Number  Rating 

Average  Score* 

1 

24 

5 

23.4 

2 

11 

15 

21.9 

3 

3 

5 

21.4 

4 

23 

11 

20.  7 

5 

19 

14 

20.1 

6.5 

14 

8 

20.0 

6.5 

26 

14 

20.0 

8.5 

21 

9 

19.  7 

8.5 

15 

9 

19.  7 

10 

2 

11 

19.5 

11 

25 

6 

19.3 

12 

12 

6 

19.1 

13.5 

18 

5 

19.0 

13.5 

10 

4 

19.0 

15 

6 

7 

18.8 

16 

7 

5 

18.6 

17 

4 

6 

18.5 

18 

17 

5 

18.4 

19.5 

1 

9 

17.8 

19.5 

16 

6 

17.8 

21 

8 

6 

17.3 

22 

22 

13 

16.3 

23.5 

20 

4 

16.2 

23.5 

13 

5 

16.2 

25 

5 

6 

15.1 

26 

9 

6 

14.6 

*Total  possible  =  25. 


satisfaction  they  derived  from  the  professional  stimulation  afforded 
them  by  other  teachers  in  their  school. 
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TABLE  VII 

RESPONSE  CATEGORIES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TEACHERS  FOR 


EACH  OF  THE 

SATISFACTION 

QUESTIONS 

Score 

Global 

Satis¬ 

faction 

Colleague 

Professional 

Satisfaction 

Principal 

Professional 

Satisfaction 

Principal 

Social 

Satisfaction 

Colleague 

Soci al 

Satisfaction 

4  or  5 

149 

95 

146 

140 

129 

1,2  or 

3 

51 

105 

54 

60 

71 

III.  CONGRUENCE  OF  PERCEPTIONS  AND  EXPECTATIONS  OF  LEADER  BEHAVIOR 
AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  TEACHER  SATISFACTION 

The  first  hypothesis  predicted  that  congruence  of  teaachers' 
perceptions  and  expectations  of  leader  behavior  would  be  closely 
associated  with  a  high  level  of  teacher  satisfaction,  while  divergence 
between  perceptions  and  expectations  would  be  accompanied  by  low 
teacher  satisfaction. 

In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis,  fourfold  tables  were  constructed 
for  each  satisfaction  question  on  each  leader  behavior  dimension 
independently,  and  on  a  joint  score  combining  both  dimensions  (1,  p. 

169,  2,  pp.  107-109).  As  stated  earlier,  scores  of  four  or  five  were 
considered  to  be  high  satisfaction  scores,  and  one,  two  or  three  were 
considered  to  be  low  satisfaction  scores.  To  determine  congruence  scores 
for  each  respondent,  the  differences  between  perceived  and  expected 
scores  for  each  dimension  of  leader  behavior  were  calculated.  Of  the 
two  hundred  respondents,  the  hundred  with  the  least  differences  on  each 
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dimesnion  were  considered  to  have  convergent  attitudes  towards  leader¬ 
ship.  The  hundred  with  the  largest  difference  were  considered  to  be 
divergent  in  their  perceptions  and  expectations.  These  agreement  or 
disagreement  scores  were  then  related  to  satisfaction  using  calculated 
chi  square  values.  An  example  follows,  relating  the  congruence  scores 
of  Initiating  Structure  to  satisfaction  question  one. 

Agreement _ Disagreement 


High  Satisfaction 

90 

A 

59 

B 

Low  Satisfaction 

10 

C 

41 

D 

X2  =  N(AD-BC)2 

100 

100 

=  12,62 

51 

200 


(A+B)  (OD)  (AtC)  (B+D) 

With  one  degree  of  freedom  this  is  significant  at  the  .001  level  which 
requires  10.83. 

Similar  contingency  tables  were  constructed  and  chi  square  values 
were  obtained  to  point  out  the  relationship  between  each  of  the  five 
satisfaction  questions  and  each  dimension  of  leader  behavior.  The 
results  of  these  calculations  are  tabulated  in  Table  VIII. 

In  order  to  obtain  joint  scores,  that  is,  scores  containing  those 
with  low  differences  on  both  dimensions  and  scores  with  high  differences 
on  both  dimensions,  quadrants  such  as  the  ones  in  Figure  2  were  used. 

From  the  quadrants  in  Figure  2,  a  fourfold  table  was  then  con¬ 
structed  as  is  shown  in  Figure  3,  where  satisfaction  question  two  is 
related  to  the  differences  between  Consideration  perceived  and  expected, 
and  Initiating  Structure  perceived  and  expected.  Only  those  respondents 
with  high  differences  on  both  dimensions,  and  low  differences  on  both 


dimensions  were  used. 


■ 


* 
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CONSIDERATION 

LOW  DIFFERENCE  HIGH  DIFFERENCE 

HIGH 

DIFFERENCE 

Hi  Diff  -  ISpe 
Lo  Diff  -  Cpe 

INITIATING 
STRUCTURE 

Lo  Diff  -  ISpe 
Lo  Diff  -  Cpe 

LOW 

DIFFERENCE 

FIGURE  2 

QUADRANTS  FOR  SEGREGATING  HIGH  AND  LOW  DIFFERENCES 
IN  PERCEIVED  AND  EXPECTED  LEADER  BEHAVIOR 


The  respondents  with  high  differences  were  then  divided  into  two 
groups:  those  high  in  satisfaction,  and  those  low  in  satisfaction.  The 
same  procedure  was  used  for  the  respondents  who  had  low  differences,  or 
whose  scores  were  considered  to  be  congruent.  This  resulted  in  a  four¬ 
fold  table  from  which  chi  square  values  were  then  obtained. 


Hi  Diff  -  ISpe 
Hi  Diff  -  Cpe 


Lo  Diff  -  ISpe 
Hi  Diff  -  Cpe 


(A+B)  ( C+D) (A+C)  (B+D) 


FIGURE  3 


57 


81 

138 


TRANSFER  OF  SUBJECTS  FROM  QUADRANTS  TO  FOURFOLD  TABLES 
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With  one  degree  of  freedom  this  is  significant  at  the  .01  level  which 
requires  a  X  value  of  6.64. 

Similar  tables  were  constructed  and  chi  square  values  obtained 
for  each  of  the  five  satisfaction  questions  relating  them  to  high  and 
low  differences  in  perceived  and  expected  leader  behavior.  The  results 
of  these  calculations  may  be  observed  in  the  last  column  of  Table  VIII. 

In  order  to  further  test  the  degree  of  relationship  between 
teacher  satisfaction  and  congruence  of  perceptions  and  expectations  of 
leader  behavior,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  Spearman  Rank  Order  Correla¬ 
tion  Coefficient  for  tied  ranks  (3,  pp.  202-213).  The  congruence  score 
again  was  the  difference  between  the  teacher's  perception  score  and 
expectation  score  on  each  dimension  of  leader  behavior.  In  order  to 
compute  the  correlation  coefficients  it  was  necessary  to  rank  the  con¬ 
gruence  scores  in  one  series,  and  the  corresponding  satisfaction  scores 
in  the  second  series.  The  difference  between  each  set  of  ranks  was  then 
obtained  and  squared.  The  sum  of  the  squared  differences  was  then  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  following  formula. 


r  =  g-:2  *  Sy2  -  Zc!2 

Because  of  numerous  ties  the  correlation  factor  T  = 


where  t 


12 

is  the  number  of  observations  tied  at  a  given  rank,  was  used.  When  the 

sum  of  squares  is  corrected  for  ties  it  becomes 

Six2  =  N3  -  N  -%T  (3,  pp.  202-213) 

12 


Table  IX  indicates  the  results  of  these  correlation  coefficients.  The 


calculations  were  carried  out  for  global  satisfaction  only. 


' 


' 
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TABLE  IX 

SPEARMAN  RANK  ORDER  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETWEEN 
GLOBAL  SATISFACTION  SCORES  AND  CONGRUENCE  SCORES 


Congruence  Between 
Perceived  and 

Expected  Initiating 
Structure  Scores 

Congruence  Between 
Perceived  and 
Expected  Consi¬ 
deration  Scores 

Congruence  Between 
Perceived  and 
Expected 

Joint  Scores 

Global 

Satis- 

.399 

.419 

.489 

faction 

IV.  DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

This  chapter  analysed  the  results  obtained  on  the  Leader  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire,  and  the  results  from  the  Satisfaction  Scale. 
It  also  analysed  and  reported  the  data  used  to  test  the  first  hypo¬ 
thesis.  Although  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  scores  on  both  scales  to 
cluster  near  the  top,  enough  of  a  spread  was  obtained  to  categorize  them 
into  two  groups:  high  and  low. 

The  first  hypothesis  was: 

(a)  Low  differences  between  ISp  and  ISe  are  related  to  high 
teacher  satisfaction. 

(b)  Low  differences  between  Cp  and  Ce  are  related  to  high  teacher 
satisfaction. 

(c)  Low  differences  between  the  perceived  and  expected  on  both 
dimensions  are  conducive  to  high  teacher  satisfaction. 

Table  VIII  indicates  the  confirmation  of  each  of  the  three  sub¬ 
sections  of  the  hypothesis— in  no  case  below  the  .05  level  of  signifi¬ 
cance.  Relating  satisfaction  question  one  (the  global  rating)  to  low 
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differences,  the  results  revealed  a  .001  level  of  significance  for  each 
dimension  of  leader  behavior  separately,  and  for  the  joint  score.  The 
same  levels  of  significance  were  reached  on  all  dimensions  for  satis¬ 
faction  questions  three  and  four,  dealing  with  the  leadership  exercised 
by  the  principal.  On  satisfaction  with  colleagues,  the  levels  of 
significance  attained  were  .05,  .01,  and  .01,  for  Initiating  Structure, 
Consideration,  and  a  Joint  Score  respectively. 

The  weakest  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and 
principal  behavior  exists  with  the  satisfaction  teachers  derive  from 
the  professional  stimulation  afforded  them  by  other  teachers.  All  other 
relationships  were  highly  significant. 

Table  IX  indicates  the  rank  order  correlation  coefficients 
between  global  satisfaction  scores  and  leader  behavior  congruence  scores. 
The  results  point  to  a  slightly  stronger  relationship  between  Con¬ 
sideration  and  Satisfaction  than  between  Initiating  Structure  and 
Satisfaction.  The  strongest  relationship  existed  between  a  Joint  Score 
using  both  dimensions,  and  Satisfaction,  where  a  .489  correlation  was 
obtained. 

Summary 

It  is  concluded  from  the  positive  results  of  this  hypothesis  that 
there  exists  a  definite  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and 
congruence  of  teachers'  perceptions  and  expectations  of  leader  behavior 
on  both  the  Consideration  dimension  and  the  Initiating  Structure  dimen¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  for  a  combined  score.  Conversely,  teachers  whose 
perceptions  of  leadership  are  different  from  what  they  expect  of  leader¬ 
ship,  are  less  satisfied. 
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It  follows  that  the  principal  's  task  is  to  give  leadership  in  a 
manner  that  will  bring  teachers'  perceptions  and  expectations  into  close 
agreement.  This  situation  will  occur  only  if  he  is  high  in  Considera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  Initiating  Structure.  Under  this  ideal  situation, 
the  amount  of  satisfaction  which  teachers  derive  from  their  positions 
will  increase. 
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CHAPTER  V 


DIMENSIONS  OF  LEADER  BEHAVIOR  AS  THEY  RELATE 
TO  TEACHER  SATISFACTION 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  prin¬ 
cipal  behavior  and  teacher  satisfaction.  Two  dimensions,  Initiating 
Structure  and  Consideration,  along  with  a  combined  score  of  both  of 
these,  will  be  considered  as  they  relate  to  the  amount  of  satisfaction 
which  teachers  indicate  they  derive  from  their  teaching  positions. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  review  briefly  these  concepts 
of  leader  behavior  as  Halpin  and  associates  (3)  have  developed  them. 
Upon  the  assumption  that  leaders  in  any  field  must  possess  two  basic 
characteristics?  the  ability  to  organize  the  institution  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  attain  its  goals'  and  the  quality  conducive  to  warmth  and 
friendship  within  the  organization  which  makes  this  task  more  pleasant, 
Halpin  developed  two  dimensions  of  leader  behavior.  The  first,  Initiati 
Structure  in  interaction,  refers  to  the  leader's  organization  ability. 
That  is,  he  must  delineate  relationships  among  group  members  and  estab¬ 
lish  clear  patterns  of  organization  and  channels  of  communication,  with 
the  ultimate  aim  of  reaching  the  institution's  goals.  The  second, 
Consideration,  refers  to  the  friendly  human  relations  which  exist 
between  group  members  and  the  leader. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  good  principal  will  be  high  in  both 
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Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure,  If  he  is  high  in  one  dimension 
and  low  in  the  other,  he  may  be  lacking  a  characteristic  essential  to 
good  leadership.  For  these  reasons  it  was  decided  to  relate  to  teacher 
satisfaction  each  dimension  separately,  followed  by  a  joint  score  which 
combined  the  two  dimensions  of  leader  behavior. 

II.  TEACHERS'  PERCEPTIONS  OF  PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  AS 
THEY  RELATE  TO  TEACHER  SATISFACTION 

The  second  hypothesis  states  that  teachers  who  perceive  their 
principal  to  be  high  in  leader  behavior  will  be  higher  on  the  satis¬ 
faction  scale  than  will  teachers  who  perceive  their  principal  to  be  low 
in  leader  behavior.  Again,  in  testing  this  hypothesis,  fourfold  tables 
were  constructed  for  each  satisfaction  question  on  each  leader  behavior 
dimension  independently,  and  on  a  joint  score  combining  both  dimensions 
(2,  p.  169).  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  statistical  analysis 
applied,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Cahpter  IV,  pages  45-47.  As  may  be 
observed  from  Table  X,  this  hypothesis  was  confirmed.  This  table 
indicates  a  somewhat  stronger  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction 
and  perceptions  of  behavior  on  the  Initiating  Structure  dimension  than 
between  teacher  satisfaction  and  perceptions  of  behavior  on  the  Consi¬ 
deration  dimension.  The  level  of  significance  for  Initiating  Structure 
was  .001  for  each  satisfaction  question  except  the  fifth  which  was  .01. 
This  question  asked  for  satisfaction  derived  from  the  personal  and 
social  relationship  with  other  teachers  in  their  school. 

A  similar  relationship  existed  between  the  satisfaction  ratings 
and  teachers'  perceptions  of  their  principals'  Consideration,  with  one 
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exception:  satisfaction  question  two,  which  asked  teachers  to  state  the 
amount  of  satisfaction  they  derived  from  the  professional  stimulation 
afforded  them  by  other  teachers  in  their  school.  The  level  of  signi¬ 
ficance  here  was  .05. 

On  a  joint  score,  that  is,  teachers  whose  perceptions  of  leader 
behavior  are  high  on  both  dimensions  of  leadership,  a  highly  significant 
association  exists  with  teacher  satisfaction.  Teachers'  ratings  of 
satisfaction  for  each  of  the  five  satisfaction  questions  were  related 
to  leadership  at  the  .001  level  of  significance.  The  quadrant  method  of 
segregation  was  again  used  to  determine  principals  who  were  perceived 
to  be  high  in  both  dimensions  of  leadership  and  principals  who  were 
perceived  to  be  low  in  both  dimensions. 

Upon  analysing  Table  X  it  appears  that  the  two  dimensions 
working  together  are  more  effective  than  either  Consideration  or 
Initiating  Structure  alone.  Nevertheless,  all  three  subsections  of  the 
hypothesis  were  confirmed. 

Spearman's  Rank  Order  correlation  coefficients  were  again  obtained 
to  check  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  satisfaction  and  per¬ 
ceptions  of  leader  behavior.  The  statistical  method  used  is  described 
briefly  on  page  50.  (4,  pp.  207-213) 

A  correlation  of  .322  was  obtained  for  the  global  satisfaction  and 
perceived  Initiating  Structure  scores?  while  global  satisfaction  and 
perceived  Consideration  scores  resulted  in  a  .485  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cient.  In  relating  satisfaction  to  a  joint  perception  score  a  .487 
correlation  was  obtained. 


These  scores  further  indicate  that  there  does  exist  a 


■ 
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relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and  the  way  teachers  perceive 
the  leader  behavior  of  their  principals.  In  other  words,  the  higher  a 
principal  is  perceived  by  his  teachers  to  be  in  the  two  leader  behavior 
dimensions,  the  higher  their  job  satisfaction  is  likely  to  be. 

III.  EXPECTATION  OF  LEADER  BEHAVIOR  AS  THEY 
RELATE  TO  TEACHER  SATISFACTION 

The  immediately  preceding  section  deals  with  perceptions  only,  as 
they  relate  to  teacher  satisfaction.  This  section  will  be  concerned 
with  the  association  between  expectations  and  satisfaction. 

The  third  hypothesis  states  that  teachers  whose  expectations  of 
leader  behavior  are  high  will  be  higher  on  the  satisfaction  scale  than 
will  teachers  whose  expectations  of  leader  behavior  are  low.  The  method 
of  analysis  will  not  be  repeated  here  because  of  its  similarity  to  the 
analysis  of  previous  hypotheses  which  are  discussed  briefly  on  pages  50 
and  52,  and  in  more  detail  on  pages  45  to  47. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  are  reported  in  Table  XI  which 
reveals  that  with  one  exception  there  are  no  significant  relationships 
between  teacher  satisfaction  and  teachers'  expectations  of  leader 
behavior.  The  .02  level  of  significance  was  obtained  between  Consi¬ 
deration  and  satisfaction  with  the  social  relationships  with  the 
principal.  Although  there  was  a  slight  tendency  towards  the  hypo¬ 
thesized  direction  in  Consideration  and  in  the  Joint  Score,  the  relation¬ 
ships  generally  were  not  significant  beyond  the  .05  level  and  therefore 
the  research  hypothesis  was  rejected  in  favor  of  the  null  hypothesis  of 


no  relation. 


■ 


'  . 
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Satisf action*  Satisfaction  Three:  Principal  Professional  Satisf action.  Satisfaction  Four: 
Principal  Social  Satisfaction,  Satisfaction  Five:  Colleague  Social  Satisfaction. 
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IV.  TEACHERS'  JOINT  PERCEPTIONS  AND  EXPECTATIONS  OF  LEADER  BEHAVIOR 
AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  TEACHER  SATISFACTION 

Hypotheses  two  and  three  have  treated  perceptions  and  expecta¬ 
tions  individually  as  they  relate  to  teacher  satisfaction.  Hypothesis 
four  states  that  teachers  whose  expectations  and  perceptions  of  leader 
behavior  are  both  high,  will  have  a  higher  level  of  job  satisfaction 
than  will  teachers  whose  expectations  and  perceptions  are  low.  The 
results  are  reported  in  Table  XII  which  generally  confirms  this  hypo¬ 
thesis.  There  is,  however,  a  stronger  relationship  between  Considera¬ 
tion  and  teacher  satisfaction  than  between  Initiating  Sttucture  and 
satisfaction  when  both  perceived  and  expected  ratings  are  used.  For 
each  of  the  satisfaction  questions  except  satisfaction  with  colleagues' 
professional  relationships,  Consideration  was  significantly  related  to 
satisfaction  at  the  .001  level.  For  satisfaction  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  relationships  with  colleagues  a  .05  level  of  significance  was 
obtained.  Relating  Initiating  Structure  to  satisfaction,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  levels  obtained  were  .001  for  global  satisfaction  and  satisfaction 
with  principal  professional  relationships;  .01  for  satisfaction  with 
Social  relations  with  the  principal;  and  .05  for  satisfaction  with 
professional  relations  with  colleagues.  No  significant  relationship 
existed  between  question  five  (the  satisfaction  teachers  derive  from 
social  and  personal  relationships  with  other  teachers),  and  Initiating 
Structure. 

Thus,  it  is  generally  true  that  the  higher  teachers'  joint  per¬ 
ceptions  and  expectations  of  leader  behavior  are,  the  higher  will  be 
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TABLE  XII 

CHI  SQUARE  VALUES  OF  ASSOCIATION  BETWEEN  SATISFACTION  SCORES  AND 
TEACHERS’  JOINT  PERCEPTION  AND  EXPECTATION  SCORES  OF  LEADER  BEHAVIOR 


Satisfaction 

ISpe  Joint  Score3 

Chi  Square  Significance 

Cpe  Joint  Scoreb 

Chi  Square  Significance 

Oneb 

17.9 

.001 

12.3 

.001 

Two 

5.24 

.05 

4.42 

.05 

Three 

12.1 

.001 

31.9 

.001 

Four 

6.67 

.01 

29.9 

.001 

Five 

1.04 

__c 

29.0 

.001 

adf  =  1,  N  -  130. 
bdf  -  1,  N  =  136. 

Q 

Insignificant . 


Satisfaction  One:  Global  Satisfaction.  Satisfaction  Two: 
Colleague  Professional  Satisfaction.  Satisfaction  Three:  Principal 
Professional  Satisfaction.  Satisfaction  Four:  Principal  Social 
Satisfaction.  Satisfaction  Five:  Colleague  Social  Satisfaction. 


their  level  of  job  satisfaction.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
perceptions  of  leader  behavior  are  closely  related  to  teacher  satis¬ 
faction,  while  expectations  of  leader  behavior,  according  to  the  results 
of  the  third  hypothesis,  are  not  related  to  satisfaction.  Hypothesis 
four,  therefore,  is  confirmed  only  because  hypothesis  two  was  confirmed. 
The  inclusion  of  expectation  scores  actually  weakens  the  relationship. 

V.  SUPPORTING  EVIDENCE 


The  discussion  here  will  be  confined  mainly  to  a  brief  analysis 


of  Tables  XII,  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI  which  tend  to  support  the  results  already 
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obtained  by  testing  the  hypotheses.  In  comparing  the  "difference" 
columns  for  ISp  and  ISe  in  Tables  XIII  and  XIV  and  also  in  Tables  XV 
and  XVI,  it  is  readily  observed  that  respondents  with  low  satisfaction 
ratings  have  large  differences  between  their  perceptions  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  leader  behavior,  while  individuals  with  high  satisfaction 
scores  have  small  if  any  differences  between  perceived  and  expected 
behavior.  In  calculating  the  chi  square  association  test  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  Tables  XIII  and  XIV,  the  ISp  -  ISe  differences  were  significant 
at  the  .02  level  while  the  Cp  -  Ce  differences  were  significant  at  the 
.01  level,  when  difference  scores  were  grouped  above  and  below  the  mean. 
This,  then,  further  supports  the  conclusions  of  hypothesis  one  that 
congruence  of  teachers1  perceptions  and  expectations  of  leader 
behavior  results  in  a  higher  level  of  teacher  satisfaction  than  incon¬ 
gruence.  Similar  results  have  been  reported  by  Bidwell  (l)  who  points 
out  that  convergence  of  expectations  and  perceptions  is  accompanied  by 
satisfaction  in  teaching. 

A  further  observation  might  be  made  from  these  tables,  supporting 
hypothesis  two.  Individuals  whose  satisfaction  scores  are  high, 
perceive  their  principals  as  being  high  in  both  Consideration  and  Initia¬ 
ting  Structure.  In  Table  XIII,  for  example  (the  table  showing  data  for 
the  six  individuals  with  highest  satisfaction  scores),  the  average  ISp 
score  is  47.66,  while  the  average  Cp  score  is  55.50.  In  Table  XIV  (the 
table  listing  data  for  the  six  individuals  with  lowest  satisfaction 
scores),  the  average  ISp  score  is  32.50,  while  the  average  Cp  score  is 
21.83.  Both  the  high  satisfaction  and  low  satisfaction  groups  in  Tables 
XIII  and  XIV  were  then  combined,  and  a  mean  score  was  obtained  for  each 
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TABLE  XIII 

PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  RATINGS  OF  THE  SIX  RESPONDENTS 


WITH 

THE  HIGHEST 

SATISFACTION 

SCORES 

Individual 

ISp 

ISe 

Difference 

Cp 

Ce 

Difference 

48 

42 

50 

8 

53 

60 

7 

62 

48 

50 

2 

54 

58 

4 

66 

54 

57 

3 

58 

58 

0 

68 

49 

53 

4 

58 

55 

3 

77 

48 

48 

0 

56 

57 

1 

134 

45 

50 

5 

54 

56 

2 

TOTAL 

286 

308 

22 

333 

344 

17 

MEAN 

47.66 

51.33 

3 . 66 

55.50 

57.33 

2.83 

TABLE  XIV 

PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  RATINGS  OF  THE  SIX  RESPONDENTS 
WITH  THE  LOWEST  SATISFACTION  SCORES 


Individual 

ISp 

ISe 

Difference 

Cp 

Ce 

Difference 

32 

46 

27 

19 

24 

51 

27 

36 

38 

44 

6 

22 

55 

33 

37 

32 

52 

20 

3 

53 

50 

58 

20 

53 

33 

25 

49 

24 

89 

19 

59 

40 

37 

52 

15 

142 

40 

51 

11 

20 

52 

32 

TOTAL  195  286  129  131  312_ 181 


32.50  47.66  21.50  21.83  52.00  30.16 


MEAN 


TABLE  XV 
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dimension  of  leader  behavior.  Individuals  were  then  categorized  above 
and  below  the  mean,  and  fourfold  tables  were  constructed  to  test  for 
the  chi  square  significance  of  the  association.  The  chi  square  value 
for  ISp  was  8.59.  With  one  degree  of  freedom  this  is  significant  at  the 
.01  level.  The  Cp  chi  square  value  obtained  was  12.00.  This  is  signi¬ 
ficant  at  the  .001  level  which  requires  10.83  with  one  degree  of 
freedom. 

When  the  same  test  is  applied  to  the  expected  scores  on  these 
tables,  there  is  no  significant  relationship.  This  also  supports  the 
findings  of  hypothesis  three  which  was  rejected  in  favor  of  the  null 
hypothesis  that  no  significant  difference  exists  between  teacher  satis¬ 
faction  and  teachers'  expectations  of  leader  behavior. 

Also  bearing  some  discussion  are  the  data  analysed  in  Table  XII. 
This  table  gives  the  significance  values  of  the  relationship  between 
teacher  satisfaction  and  teachers'  joint  expectations  and  perceptions  of 
leader  behavior.  Hypothesis  four  predicted  significant  relationships  and 
was  confirmed,  however,  not  strongly  in  some  instances.  The  conclusions 
that  must  be  drawn,  then,  are  that  perceptions  of  leader  behavior  are 
closely  associated  with  satisfaction;  expectations  are  not  related  to 
satisfaction;  and  a  Joint  Score  of  perceptions  and  expectations  is 
related  to  satisfaction  but  not  as  strongly  as  perceptions  alone. 

VI.  DISCUSSION 


Review  of  Hypotheses 

This  chapter  analysed  and  reported  the  data  used  to  test  the  last 
three  hypotheses.  The  second  hypothesis  predicted  a  close  association 


. 
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between  teachers'  perceptions  of  principal  behavior  and  their  own  level 
of  job  satisfaction.  This  relationship  was  found  to  be  highly  signi¬ 
ficant  on  each  dimension  of  leader  behavior,  as  well  as  on  a  joint 
score  of  both  dimensions.  Further  supporting  evidence  was  obtained  by 
calculating  Spearman's  rhos.  It  is  possible  to  conclude  from  this 
evidence,  then,  that  teachers  who  perceive  their  principals  to  be  high 
in  leader  behavior  will  be  more  satisfied  than  teachers  who  perceive 
their  principals  to  be  low  in  leader  behavior.  In  other  words,  teachers' 
evaluations  of  their  principal  might  be  used  as  partial  predictors  for 
teacher  satisfaction. 

The  third  hypothesis  which  predicted  a  close  association  between 
teachers'  expectations  of  leader  behavior  and  teacher  satisfaction,  was 
rejected.  No  significant  relationship  was  found  between  expectations  and 
satisfaction;  although  there  is  an  indirect  relationship  as  indicated  by 
the  first  hypothesis,  in  that  congruence  of  perceptions  and  expectations 
is  related  to  satisfaction. 

The  final  hypothesis  predicted  that  those  teachers  who  both 
perceived  and  expected  their  principal  to  be  high  in  leader  behavior 
would  be  higher  in  satisfaction  than  would  those  who  both  perceived  and 
expected  their  principal  to  be  low  in  leader  behavior.  This  hypothesis 
was  confirmed. 

Dimensional  Power 

The  results  of  the  thesis  raise  an  important  problem.  Is  one 
type  of  leader  behavior  more  closely  associated  with  teacher  satisfaction 
than  another?  That  is,  does  there  exist  a  closer  relationship  between 
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satisfaction  and  Consideration  than  between  satisfaction  and  Initiating 
Structure,  or  vice  versa? 

This  can  only  be  answered  by  examining  each  type  of  satisfaction 
individually.  The  first  question  on  the  scale  was  global  — "from  teaching 
in  this  school  all  things  considered."  Tables  XIV,  X,  and  XII  suggest 
that  there  is  no  difference,  that  is,  both  Consideration  and  Initiating 
Structure  are  highly  related  to  teacher  satisfaction.  Considering  per¬ 
ceptions  and  satisfaction,  congruence  and  satisfaction,  and  a  joint 
score  of  perceptions  and  expectations  and  satisfaction,  the  probability 
of  relationship  on  each  dimension  is  .001.  Thus,  on  a  global  rating  of 
teacher  satisfaction  neither  dimension  of  leadership  seems  to  have  a 
greater  influence  than  the  other. 

Similarly,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  between  Consideration 
and  Initiating  Structure  as  they  affect  the  satisfaction  which  teachers 
derive  from  the  professional  leadership  exercised  by  the  principal  in 
their  school  (question  three).  Neither  is  there  any  noticeable  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  two  dimensions  as  they  affect  the  satisfaction  which 
teachers  derive  from  their  personal  and  social  relationships  with  the 
principal  in  their  school  (question  four). 

In  examining  the  same  three  tables,  it  is  noted  that  the  weakest 
relationship  exists  between  leader  behavior  and  the  satisfaction  which 
teachers  derive  from  the  professional  stimulation  afforded  them  by  other 
teachers  in  their  school  (question  two). 

On  question  five  where  teachers  rated  their  satisfaction  derived 
from  the  social  and  personal  relationships  with  other  teachers,  Considera¬ 
tion  had  a  tendency  to  be  a  slightly  stronger  factor  than  Initiating 
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Structure. 

To  further  test  the  strengths  of  the  dimensions,  rank  order 
correlation  coefficients  were  obtained  for  each  dimension  of  leader 
behavior  and  for  a  Joint  Score,  as  they  related  to  global  satisfaction. 
The  results  indicate  that  Consideration  tends  to  be  more  closely  related 
to  satisfaction  than  does  Initiating  Structure,  with  perceived  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  .485  and  .322  respectively.  A  slightly  stronger  coefficient 
(.487)  was  obtained  for  the  Joint  Score  combining  both  dimensions  of 
leadership  and  relating  this  score  to  global  satisfaction. 

Summary 

Tt  is  important  to  note  that  whenever  a  joint  score  was  related 
to  satisfaction,  a  higher  level  of  significance  was  reached  in  the 
association.  Thus,  two  important  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  these 
findings.  First,  Consideration  is  more  closely  related  to  teacher 
satisfaction  than  is  Initiating  Structure,  although  the  difference  is 
not  a  great  one.  Secondly,  a  Joint  Score  combining  Consideration  and 
Initiating  Structure  has  a  greater  degree  of  association  with  teacher 
satisfaction  than  either  dimension  separately.  Thus,  it  would  seem 
that  these  dimensions  of  leader  behavior  are  most  effective  when 
working  together. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY 

Introduction  and  Purpose 

This  study  was  an  attempt  to  discover  the  relationship  between 
the  behavior  of  principals  on  two  dimensions  of  leader  behavior,  Con¬ 
sideration  and  Initiating  Structure  in  Interaction?  and  satisfaction  of 
teachers  with  their  positions.  It  was  felt  that  satisfaction  with  one’s 
working  position  is  beneficial  not  only  to  the  individual  himself,  but 
also  to  all  other  individuals  within  the  organization,  as  well  as  to 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  organization.  In  education  then,  a 
teacher's  satisfaction  with  his  work  would  influence  his  own  work,  the 
work  of  the  students,  the  work  of  other  teachers,  and  indirectly  in  this 
manner,  it  would  have  some  kind  of  influence  on  the  attainment  of  the 
goals  of  the  educational  institution.  Chapter  II  of  the  thesis  has 
discussed  only  a  few  of  the  numerous  studies  done  in  connection  with 
worker  satisfaction,  both  in  the  educational  field  and  in  other  vocations 
or  professions.  These  signify  the  importance  of  this  problem. 

The  Data 

Two  hundred  city  teachers  participated  in  the  study.  They  were 
asked  to  complete  questionnaires  giving  an  indication  of  the  amount  of 
satisfaction  or  contentment  they  derived  from  their  positions  as  teachers. 
They  also  completed  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaires  on  which 
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they  rated  first,  the  actual  behavior  of  their  principals,  and  second, 
what  they  felt  would  be  ideal  principal  behavior.  By  subtracting  the 
actual  or  perceived  score  from  the  ideal  or  expected  score,  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  scores  indicating  the  amount  of  congruence  or  incon¬ 
gruence  that  teachers  had  between  perceived  and  expected  ideas  on 
principal  behavior.  These  congruence  scores  could  then  be  related  to 
the  teachers'  satisfaction  scores,  using  the  chi  square  method  of 
testing  the  significance  of  the  association.  Individual  perceived  and 
expected  scores  for  both  dimensions  of  leader  behavior  were  also  related 
to  satisfaction. 


II.  CONCLUSIONS 


Introduction 

This  section  will  state  the  hypotheses  separately  and  discuss 
the  findings  in  relation  to  the  hypotheses.  Hypotheses  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  in  themselves  are  of  little  value  unless  certain  inferences 
are  drawn  from  them.  This  will  be  done  in  the  section  entitled  "Implica¬ 
tions 

Hypothesis  1_ 

The  first  hypothesis  predicted  that  congruence  in  teachers' 
expectations  and  perceptions  of  leader  behavior  would  be  conducive  to 
a  greater  level  of  job  satisfaction  than  divergence  in  teachers' 
expectations  and  perceptions  of  leader  behavior  on:  the  Initiating 
Structure  dimension,  the  Consideration  dimension,  and  on  a  Joint  Score 
combining  the  two  dimensions  of  leader  behavior.  All  three  subsections 
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of  the  first  hypothesis  were  confirmed.  A  strong  relationship  existed 
between  congruence  of  expectations  and  perceptions,  and  teacher  satis¬ 
faction,  on  the  global  question  of  satisfaction  as  well  as  on  the  third 
question  on  satisfaction  derived  from  the  professional  leadership  of  the 
principal,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  questions  on  satisfaction  derived 
from  the  personal  and  social  relationships  with  the  principal  and  other 
staff  members  respectively.  The  weakest  relation  existed  between 
satisfaction  question  two  and  the  congruence  scores  for  each  dimension 
of  leader  behavior.  This  question  asked  for  an  indication  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  derived  from  the  professional  stimulation  of  other  teachers.  The 
relationships,  however,  were  still  significant  on  all  three  dimensions. 

Hypothesis  2 

The  second  hypothesis  predicted  high  perceptions  of  leader 
behavior  on  the  Consideration  dimension,  the  Initiating  Structure  dimen¬ 
sion,  and  a  Joint  Score  of  both  dimensions,  to  be  related  to  teacher 
satisfaction.  Again,  this  hypothesis  was  confirmed  on  each  dimension. 
The  relationship  between  high  perceptions  and  satisfaction  on  the 
Initiating  Structure  dimension  tended  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than  the 
relationship  between  the  Consideration  dimension  and  satisfaction. 

On  a  Joint  Score,  that  is,  teachers  whose  perceptions  of  leader 
behavior  are  high  on  both  dimensions  of  leadership,  a  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  relationship  exists  with  satisfaction.  For  all  five  satisfaction 
questions  a  .001  level  of  significance  was  obtained. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  point  out  one  important  fact. 
Although  high  perceptions  of  both  Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure 
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are  related  to  teacher  satisfaction,  the  two  dimensions  working  together 
are  more  strongly  related  to  satisfaction  than  either  dimension  alone. 
The  ideal  principal  then,  should  attempt  to  be  considerate  of  his 
staff,  as  well  as  proficient  in  initiating  and  organizing  patterns  of 
action  for  his  staff. 

Hypothesis  3 

The  third  hypothesis  stated  that  teachers  whose  expectations  of 
leadership  were  high  would  rate  themselves  higher  in  job  satisfaction 
than  teachers  whose  expectations  of  leader  behavior  were  low.  Although 
there  was  a  slight  tendency  towards  the  hypothesized  direction  in  that 
the  relationship  between  Consideration  and  satisfaction  with  the  social 
relations  of  the  principal  was  significant  at  the  .02  level,  no  other 
relationships  were  significant  beyond  the  .05  level.  For  this  reason 
then,  the  research  hypothesis  was  rejected  in  favor  of  the  null  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  no  relation,  and  it  must  be  concluded  that  expectations  of  leader 
behavior  are  not  significantly  related  to  teacher  satisfaction. 

Hypothesis  4 

The  final  hypothesis  predicted  that  those  teachers  who  both 
perceived  and  expected  their  principal  to  be  high  on  leader  behavior* 
would  have  a  higher  level  of  satisfaction  than  would  teachers  who 
perceived  and  expected  their  principal  to  be  low  on  the  leadership 
dimensions.  Since  previous  analyses  indicated  that  perceptions  are 
related  to  satisfaction  and  expectations  are  not  related,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  the  two  jointly  would  be  related  because  of  the  former 
relationship.  The  hypothesis  was  confirmed  with  one  exception— that  of 
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the  relationship  between  the  Initiating  Structure  dimension  and  satis¬ 
faction  derived  from  teachers'  personal  and  social  relationships  with 
other  teachers.  A  stronger  relationship  was  found  between  Consideration 
and  satisfaction  than  between  Initiating  Structure  and  satisfaction, 
when  joint  perception  and  expectation  scores  are  used. 

Summary 

Several  important  overall  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  the 
above  discussion  of  the  hypotheses.  First,  congruence  of  expectations 
and  perceptions  of  leader  behavior  is  strongly  related  to  teacher  satis¬ 
faction.  Secondly,  perceptions  of  leader  behavior  are  related  to  satis¬ 
faction;  expectations  of  leader  behavior  and  satisfaction  do  not  show  a 
significant  relationship;  and  a  joint  score  taking  into  consideration 
both  perceptions  and  expectations,  is  related  to  satisfaction  in  teaching, 
but  not  as  strongly  as  perceptions  alone.  Third,  Consideration  appears 
to  be  more  closely  related  to  teacher  satisfactio  n  than  does  Initiating 
Structure.  Finally,  the  satisfaction  which  teachers  derive  from  the 
professional  stimulation  and  social  and  personal  relationships  with 
other  teachers,  is  not  as  closely  related  to  administrator  behavior  as 
other  types  of  satisfaction  within  the  school  system. 

III.  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

It  appears  that  increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  role 
behavior  in  educational  administration.  To  this  end  many  studies  have 
been  carried  out  in  which  teachers  and  principals  have  been  subjects  of 
investigation  for  leader  behavior.  It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  be 
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some  small  contribution  to  the  task  of  identifying  leader  behavior 
traits  of  principals  as  they  relate  to  the  satisfaction  of  teachers. 

The  findings  of  this  study  have  several  important  implications 
for  educational  administrators.  Perhaps  the  conclusions  have  their 
greatest  implications  for  school  principals,  as  they  were  the  subjects 
under  investigation;  however,  the  work  of  assistant  principals  and 
superintendents  might  also  be  affected  by  some  of  the  results  of  this 
research. 

Though  the  study  has  only  shown  a  relationship  between  leader 
behavior  and  teacher  satisfaction,  it  might  reasonably  be  assumed  that 
good  leadership  is  a  cause  of  high  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time  some 
of  the  relationships  may  be  the  opposite  causality,  that  is,  that 
highly  satisfied  teachers  may  tend  to  be  more  generous  in  their  rating 
of  the  principal's  leadership.  Nevertheless,  if  good  leadership  is  a 
cause  of  high  satisfaction,  then  administrators  will  find  it  of  value 
to  know  this,  in  that  they  may  then  possibly  be  qualified  to  analyze 
certain  staff  problems  in  terms  of  the  two  leadership  dimensions; 
Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure.  By  evaluating  themselves  in 
terms  of  these  dimensions,  principals  might  improve  the  quality  of 
their  own  leadership,  and  indirectly  raise  the  level  of  teacher  satis¬ 
faction  on  their  staffs.  With  a  higher  level  of  satisfaction,  the  school 
would  then  have  a  more  pleasant  atmosphere  or  climate  in  which  teachers 
and  students  could  together  strive  to  accomplish  the  aims  of  education. 
This,  in  turn,  might  be  an  attraction  for  more  and  better  students  to 
consider  the  teaching  profession  as  a  career,  and  would  assist  in 
relieving  the  serious  teacher  shortage  in  the  Western  provinces. 
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Of  special  significance  here  is  the  fact  that  those  administra¬ 
tors  who  were  perceived  to  be  high  on  both  dimensions  of  leader 
behavior  had  staffs  that  were  highly  satisfied  with  their  teaching 
positions.  Conversely,  however,  principals  reported  to  be  low  in  leader 
behavior  generally  had  less  satisfied  staffs.  Thus,  teachers  prefer 
principals  who  are  friendly,  warm,  and  respectful  in  personal  relation¬ 
ships,  as  well  as  effective  in  organizing  patterns  of  school  operation. 
Knowing  this,  the  administrator  should  attempt  to  perform  his  duties  in 
a  manner  which  is  both  considerate  of  staff  members,  as  well  as  effec¬ 
tive  in  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  teachers  will  work  effectively. 

Keeler  (l)  found  a  relationship  between  high  leader  behavior 
scores  and  student  achievement.  Thus,  if  high  leader  behavior  is 
related  to  high  pupil  achievement  as  well  as  to  high  teacher  satisfaction, 
there  may  be  a  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and  pupil 
achievement. 

There  was  conclusive  evidence  that  congruence  of  teachers'  per¬ 
ceptions  and  expectations  of  leader  behavior  is  related  to  teacher 
satisfaction.  Thus,  if  administrators  want  highly  satisfied  staffs, 
they  must  attempt  to  discover  what  teachers  expect  of  them.  There  must 
be  effective  communicative  links  in  order  to  strive  for  unity— that  is, 
for  a  closer  association  of  what  is,  and  what  ought  to  be. 

In  summarizing  the  implications  of  the  study,  one  major  factor 
should  be  stressed.  If  it  can  reasonably  be  assumed  that  good  leader¬ 
ship  is  conducive  to  a  high  level  of  teacher  satisfaction,  then  princi¬ 
pals  of  all  schools  should  attempt  to  provide  this  leadership  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  creation  of  a  better  climate  for  the  entire  school  system. 
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IV.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  study  has  pointed  out  the  relationship  between  the  leader 
behavior  of  principals  and  teacher  satisfaction.  The  conclusions  have 
revealed  several  possibilities  for  further  research. 

1.  Only  two  broad  leader  behavior  dimensions,  Consideration  and 
Initiating  Structure,  were  used  in  the  study.  Additional  items  might  be 
discovered  which  could  be  classified  under  either  Consideration  or 
Initiating  Structure.  A  further  study  might  also  lead  to  other 
measureable  dimensions  of  leader  behavior  which  would  prove  useful  to 
future  research. 

2.  Keeler  (1)  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  overlapping 
between  teacher  satisfaction  and  teacher  morale.  If  this  is  so,  and 
high  morale  is  conducive  to  productivity  within  the  school  system,  a 
study  should  be  undertaken  to  discover  the  relation  between  teacher 
satisfaction  and  productivity. 

3.  A  similar  study  to  this  one  might  be  carried  out  in  a  rural 
school  system.  This  would  allow  greater  generalization  of  the  results. 
In  addition,  such  a  study  might  also  be  attempted  in  a  series  of  high 
school s . 

4.  In  identifying  types  of  administrators,  a  study  relating 
administrator  variables  such  as  age,  sex,  salary,  training,  experience, 
and  responsibility  to  teacher  satisfaction,  and  to  productivity,  might 
prove  useful. 

Finally,  it  might  be  stated  that  there  exist  unlimited  possibi¬ 
lities  for  research  relating  the  work  of  educational  administrators  to 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  our  educational  institutions. 
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LETTER  SEEKING  PERMISSION  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  STUDY 


Edmonton,  Alta, 
11244  -  78  Ave. , 
Arpil  30,  1961. 


Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Dear: 


I  am  a  graduate  student  enrolled  in  the  division  of  Educational 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  The  purpose  of  this  letter 
is  to  seek  permission  to  carry  out  a  study  in  the  Elementary  School 
System,  in  connection  with  my  Master's  thesis.  Should  the  permission 
for  this  work  be  granted,  I  should  like  to  begin  by  May  15.  This  would 
mean  that  I  would  have  completed  my  work  by  May  30th. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  my  thesis  proposal  along  with 
the  instruments  that  are  to  be  used  in  the  study.  My  thesis  is  entitled 
"Administrator  Behavior  as  It  Relates  to  Teacher  Satisfaction."  The 
purpose  of  the  study  is  to  investigate  the  nature  of  teacher  satis¬ 
faction,  and  its  relationship  to  teachers'  perceptions  and  expectations 
of  two  dimensions  of  principal  behavior:  consideration  and  initiating 
structure  in  interaction. 

Approximately  200  teachers  will  be  asked  to  complete  the  instru¬ 
ments.  The  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  will  be  completed 
twice  by  each  teacher:  one  copy  will  indicate  the  teacher's  perceptions 
of  her  principals'  behavior,  the  other  copy  will  indicate  her  expecta¬ 
tions  of  desirable  principal  behavior.  Finally,  each  teacher  will  be 
asked  to  indicate  on  Moyer's  Satisfaction  Scale,  the  amount  of  job 
satisfaction  she  derives  from  her  particular  teaching  position.  The 
entire  process  should  take  approximately  one-half  hour  for  each  teacher. 

If  suitable  to  all  concerned,  I  would  use  the  following  method  of 
collecting  the  data.  Each  morning  before  school  opening,  and  each  noon 
hour  I  would  deliver  the  instruments  to  the  schools,  leaving  the 
teachers  with  the  questionnaires  and  instructions  for  their  completion. 

On  the  following  day  I  would  return  to  the  school  to  pick  up  the  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaires.  If  this  method  were  followed,  neither  the 
teachers  nor  I  would  be  interfering  with  class  time. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that  although  the  teachers 
will  be  rating  their  principals,  the  questionnaires  will  be  completely 
anonymous,  that  is,  neither  the  teacher's  nor  principal's  name  will 
appear  on  any  data  that  will  be  collected.  Furthermore,  no  one  school 
will  be  singled  out  for  any  special  analysis.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
is  merely  to  relate  leader  behavior  to  job  satisfaction,  and  the 
availdcle  data  will  be  treated  in  its  entirety  rather  than  through  a 
division  of  data  into  school  areas.  The  raw  data  will  be  made  available 
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only  to  the  Chairman  of  my  thesis  committee,  Dr.  W.  H.  Worth,  and  myself. 
Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  study,  the  data  will  be 
destroyed. 

It  would  be  greatly  appreciated,  should  permission  to  carry  out 
this  study  in  your  system  be  obtained.  The  completed  thesis,  would, 
of  course,  be  made  available  to  you  at  any  time  on  request.  Finer 
details  of  the  administration  of  the  questionnaires  might  be  worked  out 
with  you  upon  arrival  in  ...  . 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I  remain, 


Yours  truly, 

( Sgd. )  "R.  G.  Fast” 
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LETTER  GRANTING  PERMISSION  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  STUDY 

May  4,  1961. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Fast, 

11244  Seventy-Eighth  Avenue, 

EDMONTON,  Alberta. 

Dear  Mr.  Fast: 

I  am  pleased  to  assure  you  of  my  willingness  to  co-operate  in 
the  study  which  you  are  undertaking  with  respect  to  "Administrator 
Behavior  As  It  Relates  to  Teacher  Satisfaction." 

I  have  not  yet  taken  the  matter  up  with  our  principals  and 
teachers,  but  I  believe  you  would  find  a  large  number  who  would  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  your  study.  However,  I  shall  send  a  memorandum 
to  principals  and  teachers  today  announcing  your  desire  to  carry  on 
the  study,  and  I  shall  at  the  same  time  try  to  determine  their 
willingness  to  co-operate  with  you. 

Unless  we  exchange  correspondence  to  the  contrary,  I  shall 
assume  that  you  will  start  your  project  on  May  fifteenth. 


Yours  sincerely, 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
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MEMORANDUM  TO  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

A  graduate  student  in  the  Division  of  Educational  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  has  written  to  me  seeking  permission  to  carry 
on  a  study  in  connection  with  his  Master's  thesis.  The  title  of  his  study 
is  "Administrator  Behavior  As  It  relates  to  Teacher  Satisfaction".  The 
following  extract  from  this  student's  letter  will  reveal  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  the  study: 

"The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  investigate  the  nature  of  teacher 
satisfaction,  and  its  relationship  to  teachers'  perceptions  and 
expectations  of  two  dimensions  of  principal  behavior;  consideration 
and  initiating  structure  in  interaction. 

"Approximately  200  teachers  will  be  asked  to  complete  the  instruments. 
The  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  will  be  completed  twice 
by  each  teacher;  one  copy  will  indicate  the  teacher’s  perceptions 
of  her  principal  's  behavior,  the  other  copy  will  indicate  her 
expectations  of  desirable  principal  behavior.  Finally,  each 
teacher  will  be  asked  to  indicate  on  Moyer's  Satisfaction  Scale 
the  amount  of  job  satisfaction  she  derives  from  her  particular 
teaching  position.  The  entire  process  should  take  approximately 
one-half  hour  for  each  teacher. 

"If  suitable  to  all  concerned,  I  would  use  the  following  method  of 
collecting  the  data.  Each  morning  before  school  opening,  and  each 
noon  hour,  I  would  deliver  the  instruments  to  the  schools,  leaving 
the  teachers  with  the  questionnaires  and  instructions  for  their 
completion.  On  the  following  day,  I  would  return  to  the  school 
to  pick  up  the  completed  questionnaires.  If  this  method  were 
followed,  neither  the  teachersnpr  I  would  be  interfering  with 
class  time. 

"I  should  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that,  although  the 
teachers  will  be  rating  their  principals,  the  questionnaires  will 
be  completely  anonymous;  that  is,  neither  the  teacher's  nor 
principal's  name  will  appear  on  any  data  that  will  be  collected. 
Furthermore,  no  one  school  will  be  singled  out  for  any  special 
analysis.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  merely  to  relate  leader 
behavior  to  job  satisfaction,  and  the  available  data  will  be 
treated  in  its  entirety  rather  than  through  a  division  of  data 
into  school  areas.  The  raw  data  will  be  made  available  only  to 
the  Chairman  of  my  Thesis  Committee,  Dr.  W.  H.  Worth,  and  myself. 
Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  study,  the  data  will  be 
destroyed. " 

For  my  part,  I  am  quite  happy  to  give  permission  for  this  study 
to  be  made.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  any  teacher  to  complete  a 
questionnaire  which  she  would  prefer  not  to  complete.  Since  the  two 
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questionnaires  to  be 
is  little  reason  for 
naires.  However,  as 
please  indicate  your 
by  Friday,  May  12. 


used  do  not  in  any  way  identify  the  teacher,  there 
teachers  to  be  reluctant  to  fill  in  the  question- 
I  have  said,  the  choice  must  be  yours.  Will  you 
preference  on  the  slip  below  and  return  this  to  me 


May  4,  1961. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


I  shall  be  pleased  to  complete  the  questionnaires  supplied 
by  the  graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 


I  would  prefer  not  to  complete  the  questionnaires  supplied 
by  the  graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 


Signature: 
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To  The  Teacher: 

The  following  are  a  number  of  questionnaires  which  are  to  serve 
as  the  data  for  a  study  which  is  being  carried  out  by  the  undersigned 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  conjunction  with  a  Master's  thesis. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  relate  teacher  satisfaction  to  principal 
behavior.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  both  teachers  and  principals  will 
benefit  through  the  efforts  of  this  study. 

In  completing  the  instruments  please  follow  the  steps  as  outlined 

below: 


STEP  1 :  Please  complete  the  form  consisting  of  some  personal  data 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  study. 


STEP  2:  You  will  note  that  there  are  two  copies  of  the  Leader 
Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  (in  blue).  On  the 
first  one  you  are  to  rate  your  principal's  behavior  as 
you  actually  see  it.  Merely  describe  as  accurately  as 
possible,  the  behavior  of  your  principal. 

STEP  3:  On  the  second  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire 
you  are  asked  to  describe  the  type  of  behavior  which  you 
feel  an  ideal  principal  should  possess. 


STEP  4:  On  the  last  questionnaire,  the  "Teacher- Satisfaction 
Scale",  you  are  asked  to  indicate  the  amount  of  job 
satisfaction  which  you  derive  from  your  particular 
position.  Please  check  one  category  for  each  question. 


STEP  5:  When  you  have  completed  the  above  four  forms  place  them 
in  the  brown  envelope,  seal  it,  and  turn  it  in  to  your 
principal.  The  forms  will  be  collected  from  the  principal 
on  the  day  following  their  delivery  to  the  teacher. 


NOTE: 

The  questionnaires  will  be  completely  anonymous,  that  is,  on  no  form 
should  your  name  or  the  name  of  your  principal  appear.  Immediately 
upon  the  completion  of  the  analysis  (in  Edmonton),  all  data  will  be 
destroyed.  Therefore,  I  earnestly  solicit  your  co-operation  in 
completing  as  accurately  as  possible  the  following  questionnaires. 


May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  co-operation.' 


(R.  G.  Fast) 


' 
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LEADER  BEHAVIOR  DESCRIPTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Developed  by  staff  members  of 
The  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies 


On  the  following  pages  is  a  list  of  items  that  may  be  used  to  describe  the  behavior  of  your 
supervisor.  Each  item  describes  a  specific  kind  of  behavior,  but  does  not  ask  you  to  judge 
whether  the  behavior  is  desirable  or  undesirable.  This  is  not  a  test  of  ability.  It  simply  asks  you 
to  describe,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  the  behavior  of  your  supervisor. 


Note:  The  term,  “group,”  as  employed  in  the  following  items,  refers  to  a  department,  division, 
or  other  unit  of  organization  which  is  supervised  by  the  person  being  described. 

The  term  “members’,’  refers  to  all  the  people  in  the  unit  of  organization  which  is  supervised 
by  the  person  being  described. 


Published  by 

Bureau  of  Business  Research 
College  of  Commerce  and  Administration 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Copyright  1957 


DIRECTIONS: 


a.  READ  each  item  carefully. 

b.  THINK  about  how  frequently  the  leader  engages  in  the  behavior  described  by  the  item. 

c.  DECIDE  whether  he  always,  often,  occasionally,  seldom  or  never  acts  as  described  by  the  item. 

d.  DRAW  A  CIRCLE  around  one  of  the  five  letters  following  the  item  to  show  the  answer  you  have 
selected. 


A=Alwavs 
B=Often 
C=-Occasionally 
E>=  Seldom 
E=Never 


1.  He  does  personal  favors  for  group  members. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

2.  He  makes  his  attitudes  clear  to  the  group. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

3.  He  does  little  things  to  make  it  pleasant  to  be  a  member  of  the  group. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

4.  He  tries  out  his  new  ideas  with  the  group. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

5.  He  acts  as  the  real  leader  of  the  group. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

6.  He  is  easy  to  understand. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

7.  He  rules  with  an  iron  hand. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

8.  He  finds  time  to  listen  to  group  members. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

9.  He  criticizes  poor  work. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

10.  He  gives  advance  notice  of  changes. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

11.  He  speaks  in  a  manner  not  to  be  questioned. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

12.  He  keeps  to  himself. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

13.  He  looks  out  for  the  personal  welfare  of  individual  group  members. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

14.  He  assigns  group  members  to  particular  tasks. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

15.  He  is  the  spokesman  of  the  group. 

A 

B 

c: 

D 

E 

16.  He  schedules  the  work  to  be  done. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

17.  He  maintains  definite  standards  of  performance. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

18.  He  refuses  to  explain  his  actions. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

19.  He  keeps  the  group  informed. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

20.  He  acts  without  consulting  the  group. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

21.  He  hacks  up  the  members  in  their  actions. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

22.  He  emphasizes  the  meeting  of  deadlines. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

23.  He  treats  all  group  members  as  his  equals. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

24.  He  encourages  the  use  of  uniform  procedures. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

25.  He  gets  what  he  asks  for  from  his  superiors. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

26.  He  is  willing  to  make  changes. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

27.  He  makes  sure  that  his  part  in  the  organization  is  understood  by  group 
members. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

28.  He  is  friendly  and  approachable. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

29.  He  asks  that  group  members  follow  standard  rules  and  regulations. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

30.  He  fails  to  take  necessary  action. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

31.  He  makes  group  members  feel  at  ease  when  talking  with  them. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

32.  He  lets  group  members  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

33.  He  speaks  as  the  representative  of  the  group. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

34.  He  puts  suggestions  made  by  the  group  into  operation. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

35.  He  sees  to  it  that  group  members  are  working  up  to  capacity. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

36.  He  lets  other  people  take  away  his  leadership  in  the  group. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

37.  He  gets  his  superiors  to  act  for  the  welfare  of  the  group  members. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

38.  He  gets  group  approval  in  important  matters  before  going  ahead. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

39.  He  sees  to  it  that  the  work  of  group  members  is  coordinated. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

40.  He  keeps  the  group  working  together  as  a  team. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 
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TEACHER  SATISFACTION  SCALE 


Use  the  following  statements  to  indicate 
the  amount  of  satisfaction  you  derive  from 
your  teaching  activities  in  this  school. 

Indicate  this  by  placing  a  checkmark  in  the 
category  which  most  accurately  describes 
your  feelings  about  each  of  the  five  state¬ 
ments  listed  below. 


5  4  3 

HIGH  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

(can  scarcely  AVERAGE  (others 

imagine  better)  (few  better 

others  others 
better)  worse) 

1 .  From  teaching 
in  this  school 
all  things  con¬ 
sidered. 

2.  From  the  pro¬ 
fessional  stimula¬ 
tion  afforded  me 
by  the  teachers  in 
this  school. 

3 .  From  the  pro¬ 
fessional  leader¬ 
ship  exercised  by 
the  principal  in 
this  school. 

4.  From  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  social 
relationship  with 
the  principal  in 
this  school. 

5 .  From  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  social 
relationshipswith 
the  teachers  in 
this  school. 


2 

BELOW 

AVERAGE 

(many 

others 

better) 


1 

LOW 

(most 

any 

other 

better) 
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Would  you  kindly  complete  the  personal  data  below. 


Do  not  put  your  name  on  any  of  the 

questionnaires. 

1. 

Age:  18-27  _ 

28-37  38-47 

48-57 

58-67  _ 

2. 

Sex:  Male 

Female 

widowed 

3. 

Marital  Status: 

Single  _  Married 

_  divorced  _ 

4. 

Years  of  Training:  1  _  2  _  3  _ 

4  _ 

5  _  6  _ 

5. 

Years  of  Experience:  1-3  _  4-6  _ 

7-9  _ 

10-12  _ 

13+  _ 

6. 

Grade  Teaching: 

CO 

1 

OJ 

1 

r— H 

4  _  5  _ 

6  _ 

7  _  8 

7. 

Number  of  Students 

in  Home  Room: 

1-10  _  11-20  _ 

21-30  _ 

31-40  _ 

8. 

Number  of  Years 

Taught  in  This 

School :  1-2  _  3-4 

_  5-6  _ 

7-8  _ 

9+  _ 

9. 

Number  of  Years 

Taught 

in  this  System: 

1-3  _  4-6  _ 

7-9  _ 

10-12  _ 

13+  _ 

10. 

Present  Salary: 

$2,000  -  2,999  . 

$3,000 

-  3,999  .  .. 

4,000  -  4,999  ... 

5,000 

-  5,999  . 

6,000  -  6,999 

7,000 

-  7,999  _ 

■ 


